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For the Companion, 
THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In TEN CuHapTers.—Cuap., III. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
“Are all these seats engaged ?” 


While Arthur was anxiously awaiting the re- | he replied. 


turn of his friends, and guarding their seats 
on the stern of the steamer, a young lady in 
a brown travelling suit advanced and smil- 
ingly addressed to him this question. Arthur, 
who was spreading himself out in a rather 
ridiculous way to cover the space, drew him- 
self hastily together. 

“T am keeping them for my friends,” he 
said. ‘But you—you can have my seat.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said the lady. “I will 
take neither your seat nor theirs. But if you 
will permit me, I will rest here a minute and 
help you keep their places till they come.” 

Arthur had resolved not to give way, at 
least, without sturdy resistance, to anybody. 
While he aspired to do some heroic act, like 
the rescue of an heiress from a watery grave, 
he had cared little who was kept standing by 
the enforcement of the Jolly Rovers’ claims 
to seats. It had never yet occurred to him that 
true heroism, like charity and so many other 
things, begins at home, and does always, with- 
out pretense, the simple deed of courage and 
good-will which comes to hand. 

But the smile and speech of this lady sur- 
prised him into an act of courtesy. She was 
not, perhaps, very handsome, but she had a 
kind face and a sympathetic voice, which not 
even Saguenay Sam nor Left-Handed Luke, 
the Lion-Hearted Lad, with all their hardi- 
hood, would have found it easy to resist. \ 

She began a conversation with the freedom 
of an older person talking to a boy, and 
dropped some question regarding his journey. 
Arthur mentioned his intended trip on the 
Jolly Rover. 

“Ah! that will be fine—a yacht voyage at 
this time of the year!” saidthe lady. “It isa 
good way for boys to spend their vacation. But 


you are very young. No doubt you are with older persons who 

know all about the management of a small vessel on our coast.” 
Arthur said, somewhat hesitatingly, that he supposed so. 
“Your parents must have satisfied themselves of that before 

they consented to let you go,” said the sympathetic voice. 


“You have a mother ?” 


“Yes—certainly !” said Arthur, very red and embarrassed. 
“She will be anxious about you, even if you are in the best 
“No doubt you will write to her 
often and keep her mind as easy about you as possible.” 
Arthur felt that he was not telling exact truth when he 


of hands,” the lady added. 


replied, “I shall write as often as—as convenient.” 


“You must make it convenient!” said the lady, in a gentle, 
‘Remember your friends at home, and think how 
glad they will always be to hear from you. No doubt you 
have taken with you some good books to read in your leisure 


sweet tone. 


hours.” 


Arthur remembered that Stub had brought away copies of 
The Boys’ Own, containing, among other things, Little Whiffet, 


to know where he is ?” 
Hearing the boys’ conversation and seeing how | long? 
anxious they were, the friendly lady inquired if | 
Arthur missed one of his friends. 


“Yes, that’s there,” replied Stub. “But I’d like | son whose society is calculated to improve you,” 


“He doesn’t come to us here, as he agreed to,” 
“And he can’t be found. But he must | 


the Grocer’s Son of Gotham; Wild Will, the Boy Ranger of 


the Brazos; Sol Slasher and Saguenay Sam; 
which exciting stories they expected to read over 
again on their travels. But without entering into 
unnecessary particulars, he merely replied,— 

“We intend to do some reading.” 

“That’s right! And when you return from your 
vacation, you will be prepared to take hold of 
your studies in school with fresh energy. In a 
few years you will probably go out in the world, 
where you will have to rely upon your own re- 
sources; and now, you know, is the time to equip 
yourself for active life by acquiring a good educa- 
tion.” 

Arthur would have been ashamed to confess that 
he was already “out in the world,” with a very 
poor equipment indeed of the sort she recommend- 
ed. And knowing the prejudice of sober, elderly 
persons against the Sol Slasher and Saguenay 
Sam ideas of life and its duties, he hung his head 
rather sheepishly and said nothing. 

He was relieved to see Stub coming towards 
him. But he was not relieved to see Stub’s snarled 
and perplexed features as he made his way, alone, 
through the throng on deck. 

“Can’t you find him >” Arthur eagerly inquired. 

“I can’t find him nowheres!” said Stub, whose 
double-negatives became numcrous in times of ex- 
citement. “There aint no crowd before the captain’s 
Office. I’ve looked there and everywheres !” 

Arthur knew not what to say for a moment. 
Then he asked, “Did you see his trunk ?” 





be aboard; his trunk is. He left us just as the 
boat started, and went to the office to buy tickets 
and secure a state-room.” 

“Very likely he is in the state-room now,” she 
suggested, reassuringly. 

“Must be!” said Stub. “But why does he leave 
us so long here? He’s a queer fellow!” 

‘‘Have you any reason to think he would desert 
you ?” she sympathizingly inquired. 

‘Not as I know on,” said Stub, with a meaning 
look at Arthur. 

“I don’t know—exactly—why he should,” said 
Arthur, confusedly. 

“T’ll go and look again,” said Stub. 

Just as he was starting, two officers of the boat 
appeared collecting fares and tickets. They asked 
for Stub’s before they would let him pass. 

“Our tickets,” he explained, pointing out his 
companion, “have been bought and paid for, but 
a friend of ours has ’em, and we can’t find him.” 

‘We haven’t found him, either,” said the fare- 
taker. “Nobody has shown tickets for you two.” 

But after looking sharply at both boys, in a way 
which showed that he meant to know them, he let 
Stub pass. 

“Is he your friend ?” the lady then asked, in a 
tone not highly complimentary to Master Culbert. 

“Why not ?” said Arthur, though he knew very 
well why not. 


| she quietly replied. 


dicated Stub by a glance. 





“I hope your other companion is older—a per- | 





s 


“T have known him a good while,” Arthur in- 
““We are neighbors.” 
“And the other one ?” 

“T haven’t known him quite so long. 


” 





shake. 


money !” 


young lady. 


the trunks. 


“Here is my uncle!” said the lady. “Uncle Luther 

She called to a quiet old gentleman, who at her request ap- 
proached and identified the trunk. 
article,” he said, touching the initials L. 7’. with his cane. 

The boys did not need this additional testimony. But it was a 
good starting-point for a brief statement of their case by the 


Then the affair of the twenty-dollar bill, with 


“Have you known them | L. T.’s transparent subterfuge and pretence flashed 
upon him; and a sudden trembling seized him. 


“Tam atraid you have fallen into the hands of 


a sharper,” said the lady, compassionately. 


“But he warned us against sharpers!” broke 


forth Arthur, with something like a sob. 


“That may have been to throw you off 
your guard,” she suggested. 

“But there’s his trunk!” 

“Are you sure it is his ?” 

“Tt must be!” Arthur exclaimed. 
his initials on it.” 

“Tow do you know they are his initials ?” 

“Why—he—he said so!” 

“Did he say so, or give you his name, be- 
fore or aiter he saw the trunk ?” 

Arthur was obliged to own that it was 
afterwards. 

‘What are the initials ?” she asked. 


“Tt has 


) He told her, “L. T.” 


“A trunk with the initials Z. 7. on it!” said 
the lady. “Let me see it!” 

Arthur had forgotten all about the danger 
of losing the seats when he started to show her 
the baggage claimed by his Jolly Rover. 
Meeting Stub on the way, he told him where 
they were going, and he accompanied them, 
not yet having discovered the missing man. 

“Is that the trunk he claimed ?” cried the 
lady, when it was shown to her. 

“Yes,” said Stub; “and he said it was full 
of knick-knacks for the yacht.” 

“He never saw the inside of that trunk in 
his life,” she replied. “I am sorry to tell you, 
boys, that you have been shamefully cheated 
and deceived. Probably there is no more 
truth in anything he has told you than in 
what he said of this trunk.” 

“Why—isn’t it his?” said Arthur, bewil- 
dered and incredulous. 

“No, my poor boy!” she replied. ‘That 
trunk belongs to my uncle, Luther Talcott, 
who is travelling with me. I know it as well 
as I know my own.” 

This was overwhelming evidence. The 
boys could no longer have any doubt of the 
truth, which a very little experience of the 


world would have led them to suspect all along. 
‘“‘He’s a sneaking rascal!” said Stub, with a vindictive head- 


“He’s made fools of us!” added Arthur, his shame and dis- 
appointment burning in his cheeks and trembling on his lips. 
“He has humbugged and cheated us, and run off with my 


“That seems to be the 


“I noticed the rogue,” he said, when she had finished. “I 
saw him when he came aboard with those boys, and looked at 
I didn’t know he was laying claim to mine. I 


saw him afterwards jump ashore just as the plank was hauled in.” 


Not quite so long indeed! Poor, blushing, dis- 
tressed Arthur remembered that he had known 
Lewis Thomas about three or four hours. 

‘Has he shown himself a trustworthy person ?” 
she then asked. 

“I don’t know. I hope so!” said Arthur, with 
a heart ready to burst. 

“T see you are in some trouble,” she remarked, 
after observing him closely for a moment. “I 
don’t want toe intrude upon it. But wouldn’t you 
like to tell me about it ?” 

Arthur would indeed have liked to tell some one 
of whose kindness and good counsel he could have 
been assured. But how could he have a face to 
confess all, even to his folly in running away ? 

Being pressed in the gentlest manner, he ex- 
plained that L. T. had agreed to take them on 
board the yacht, after a very brief acquaintance, 
and that, if he should fail them, their romantic 
scheme would fall through. 

‘Had he any motive for deceiving you ?” 

“T do not know of any.” 

‘He did not borrow money of you, or get. any 
other favors that this yacht-voyage was to pay 
for ?” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Arthur. “He did not ex- 
pect us to pay for that. Though there was some- 
thing—I loaned him a little,” Arthur stammered, 
“and he took five dollars of mine when he went to 
buy the tickets.” 


, 





“A rather short fellow, with a little beard on his 
upper lip, and a soiled paper collar?” Arthur 
asked. 

“Yes; and ROGUE written in large letters all 
over him,” replied the uncle. “It’s too bad you 
should have been taken in by him. You actually 
gave him money to pay for your ticket ?” 

“And for his state-room,” said Arthur; ‘and it 
was the last I had.” 

“See the captain, won’t you, uncle?” said the 
niece, “and explain it to him. They ought not to 
be made to pay again.” 

“T think [ can arrange it,” he replied. “I know 
the captain very well. I'll see you again, boys,” 
he said, walking off. 

The niece then said to Arthur, “Let your friend 
wait for my uncle here. I want to talk with you 
a minute.” 

She took him to a sofa in the cabin, where she 
made him sit down by her side. 

“Your yacht voyage, of course, must be given 
up now,” she said. 

“J suppose so,” he replied, resolutely keeping 
back the sobs that-struggled in his breast. 

“And what, will you do now ?” she asked. 

“Don’t know,” said Arthur, miserably. 

“T’m afraid your mother did not know of your 
plans when you left home. Did she ?” 

Arthur looked down in guilty silence. 

“Perhaps you ran away ?” 

Getting no answer from him, she went on,— 
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“JT am going to say something kind and candid 
to you, and I hope you will not be offended. 
don’t like that boy you are With.” 

“He's a good fellow,” murmured Arthur. 

“I think he has led you away. You have left 
your home—a good home probably—and a good 
father and mother, if I may judge of them by their | 
You have had much better breeding than 
your companion has had.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” said Arthur, who 
did know in his heart all the while. 

“You I like,” she continued. “I felt an interest 
in you the moment I first saw you. Now hear 
what I have to say. Go back to your parents, my 
dear boy! For your mother’s sake, go back at 


son. 


once!” 

“He wouldn’t agree to that, 

“Then go without him. Separate yourself from 
him the first thing.” She added, after a pause, 
during which he remained gloomily silent,— 

“I’ve a proposition to make. If you areashamed 
to return immediately, go home with my uncle 
and me, and stay with us until you can make up 
your mind what to do. Meanwhile, I will write 
to your mother, to relieve her of her anxiety, and 
make sure of your forgiveness and welcome when 
you go back to her.” 

Arthur drew a long breath. This was kind ad- 
vice, and surely as wise as it was kind. 

“We have a pleasant home; we shall reach it 
to-morrow,” she went on, persuasively. “You 
have no money. What better can you do ?” 

“He has money,” said Arthur. 

“What if he has? How long do you suppose it 
will last, if you go on as you have begun ?” 

“We sha’n’t let a swindler get the start of us 
again!” 

“Maybe not. But even if you had plenty of 
money, I still think you had better accept my offer. 
Don’t you think so too ?” 

“Pll talk with him about it,” 
an embarrassing pause. 


” 


said Arthur. 


Arthur said, after 


“1 am willing you should talk with him,” his | 


new friend replied. “But understand, I don’t 
make the same offer to him.” 

“Then if I go with you, I must go without 
him ?” 

“Most certainly !” 

“Pll think about it,” said Arthur. 
troubled heart he went to find Stub. 

Stub met him with a look of surly triumph. 
“He made it all right with the captain,” he whis- 
pered. “Told him neither of us had any money. 
Of course, J didn’t contradict that. So we get our 
ride for nothing.” 

“T don’t see much satisfaction in that,” 
Arthur, 

“Don’t you?” 
about the yacht? 
have time! 
spite of everything.” 

“You haven’t lost your money, as I have 
thur answered. 

“No; [ wasn’t such a fool!” Stub chuckled. 
more than half saw through the rascal. Didn’t you 
notice, | wouldn’t let him handle my money ?” 

“But you let me give him mine!” 

“Well, if you was a mind to, I had nothing to 
say. It was none of my business.” 

“It was your business!” Arthur exclaimed, bit- 
terly. “You ought to have had something to say! 
And what did you ‘He'll give you your 
money back; he’s a tip-top fellow /* that’s what 
you said. Now talk of your having seen through 
him all the while!” 

Stub winced at these home-thrusts. 

“T didn’t say just that; I said we might have 
seen through him. We might have known he 
never meant to change his twenty-dollar bill, even 
if had one. Then,” added Stub, “his asking 
one of us to go to the captain’s office, in the crowd 
he described, was a part of his put-up job; just to 
throw dust in our eyes and make us willing he 
should go.” 

“And you told me to give him a dollar for you. 
And I did give it. And you owe me the dollar.” 

“Of course I owe you the dollar. Aint all I’ve 
got as much yours as mines while it lasts ? Come, 
don’t go to being blue!” said Stub. “We’re hav- 
ing a steamboat ride. This is the kind of adven- 
tures! The smartest fellers have some downs 
with their vps. But they always come out right, 
and so shall we. What did that woman say to 
you r 

“She has invited me to go home with her.” 

“You don’t say! ‘To stop?” 

“Yes, as long as I like.” 

“Well, that’s luck! Let’s accept!” cried Stub. 
“Don't Something is happening right 
along! We'll be in clover for a little while; then, 
if we get sick on’t, we can put out again.” 


And with a 


said the 
sorry 
said Stub. “What if it was a lie 

Something will happen. We'll 
We'll be Jolly Rovers yet, 


a good 


.” Ar- 


say ? 


he 


you see? 


I | jeered Stub. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 





“T should smile! What a chicken you are!” 
“Did Little Miffet run back to warm 
jhis hands in his mother’s apron after he was 
| wrecked and had been all night on a plank in 
Long Island Sound? How would Red Ned, the 
| Boy-Hunter of the Great Lakes, how would he 
| ever have come into his fortune if he had put back 
home at sight of the first streak of bad luck? 
Come, we’ll talk this thing over!” 

The steamer was by this time pitching in the 
heavy Atlantic seas. The city was long since lost 
to sight, and even the’ intervening shores were 
growing dim. Evening was coming on; but in- 
stead of moonlight, there was promise of a night 
of chill winds and fog. 

‘“‘Where shall we sleep?” said Arthur, feeling 
weary and forlorn. 

“T’ll show you; I’ve found a place,” replied his 
companion. ‘Just the hole Sol Slasher or Sague- 
nay Sam would have liked. Come on!” 
(To be continued.) 


——_—__—__+@,r - 
For the Companion. 
MUSIC. 


At dark I laid my lyre away, and said, 
“Where goes this melody that take “8 its flight, 
And melts to silence on the starry night? 
To cold Oblivion’s desert hath it flec 
Are all its sweetest chords, and softe st, dead?” 
Then did a gentle voice my ear invit 
And made this answer, given in soundsas light 
As purl of rills upon a pebbly bed: 
“The soul of music is the voice of God; 
Each thrilling strain that charms the way of earth 
Reveals in language sweet its sacred birth, 
While unseen angels listen and applaud; 
And when from earth its holy influe ence goes, 
To Paradise the melting beauty flo 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 





For the Companion. 


MICK TANDY’S REVENGE. 

“And why’s the r’ason ye’ll not be my wife, 
Kathlie ?” 

“Only bekase I can’t, Mick.” 

“Why ?” 

“Bekase.” 

‘“Niver ?” 

“No, Mick, niver !” 

There was silence for a moment in the lovely 
glen of Coloony where sweet Kathleen was gath- 





in holiday attire. 
| his head, a leather apron about him, and corduroy 


ering water weeds from the edge of a great mud 
puddle, for her green goslings at home. 

The lover who had followed her thither was not 
He wore a brown paper cap on 


breeches, gray stockings and hob-nailed shoes on 
his great legs and feet. Mick Tandy was a stal- 
wart, handsome, energetic fellow, who could have 
gained the hand of any other rustic beauty in his 
native county. And he knew it. 

During the silence that followed these words, he 
was looking down tenderly on the young girl be- 





fore him; but her gaze was fixed on a company 


| of shearers who were relieving a pack of sheep of 
| their wool, in the far-away stream, which ran, like 
“JT | a blue ribbon, through the green meadow. 


“Give me yer r’asons for bein’ such a fool, Kath- 
lie,” said the young blacksmith. “Bekase is no 
r’ason at all!” 

“Don’t be botherin’ me, Mick,” said Kathleen, 
in a pleading tone, with tears hanging on the long 
lashes that fringed her gray eyes. 

“There’s some other boy inmy way!” he ex- 
claimed, almost fiercely. 

Kathleen turned her head slightly, and a little 
flush came to her cheek. 

“Ts it not that same that; ails ye ?” 

“And it is,” said Kathleen, frankly. 

“It’s the Earl’s waitin’ man—a white-faced fool 
that chooses rather to dance round anither fool, 
with a brush in his hand, than to do brave, hard 
work with the two stout fists God gave him !” 

“Tt’s niver a bit him!” 

“Ts it the inn-kaper’s son, who wears the rid dia- 
min’ pin and drinks half his father’s whiskey ?” 

“Niver him!” 

“It surely can niver be Teddy Looney, that’s 
contint to mind sheep and shear ’em? The little 
spalpeen, with curls and pink cheeks like a girl, 
and a cough like a sick collie-dog ?” 

“Tt’s just him, Mick!” 

Mick threw back his head and laughed. But it 
was a bitter, scornful laugh. “Look at thim two 
hands o’ mine, as strong as iron and as black as 
coal; hands that had shod two hundred horses 
afore they was twinty-five yearsold! And my fa- 
ther with two hunder and fifty pounds o’ money in 
the bank for me! Look now at me with a hunder 
and saxty pounds o’ flesh on my bones, and two 
arms that can thrash any three lads in Coloony! 
Am I like him ?” 





“Yese not, indade !” 
“Am I as poor as him whose father has bare 


“But you are not invited,” Arthur was obliged | enough laid by to bury his family ?” 


to explain. 

“What! 
dignantly. 

“That's what she said,” 
mitted. 

“Well, I’m glad on’t!” 
nent’s angry reflection. “I wouldn’t go if she did 
want me. You'd be a goose to accept such an in- 
vitation as that. And of course you can’t leave 
me in the lurch; you aint no such kind of chap as 
that, Artie.” 

“No; I don’t see how I can leave you, if you 
want me to stay with you,” said Arthur, oppressed 


She don’t want me?” cried Stub, in- 
Arthur reluctantly ad- 


said Stub, after a mo- 


by some half-formed notions of fidelity and honor. } 


“But I think we'd better both turn about and go 
home.” 


*"Yese not.” 

“Thin will ye marry me in place o’ him ?” 

““Niver !” 

“And why niver ?” 

“Bekase I loves him and he’s so pretty, Mick,” 
said Kathlie, with amusing frankness, and blush- 
ing deeply. 

“Thin I'll bate him till I put out the small bit o’ 
beauty and the little life that’s in him!” cried 
Mick, fiercely. 

“Yese not mane enough to bate a lad less than 
yersel, Mick! Ye were niver a coward afore! 





Don’t be one now! If ye want to fight sarch for 
one that’s yer equal for size and beauty; small 
chance for findin’ one!” 

“T'll do that, my jewel!” cried Mick, greatly 
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mollified by this shrewd compliment. He drew a| 
heavy sigh, and as he walked away he said, 
mournfully, “God bliss ye, Kathlie, whatever hap- 
pens to your poor, wake-chisted, low-voiced thing 
o’a lover. I see nowit’s the shearers ye are wait- 
in’ for rather than gatherin’ water-wades for the 
goslin’s.” 

Teddy and Kathleen had long had secret plans 
for emigrating to America—that terrestrial heaven 
of the Irish. And now Kathleen, being seized 
with fear of the powerful young blacksmith, has- 
tened the wedding and the departure. So quietly 
and quickly were their plans carried out, that they 
had set sail from Liverpool before their neighbors 
knew they were married. 

Many are the gay dreams of wealth and pleas- 
ure that dance in the brains of young emigrants 
which are rudely broken or never fulfilled! Teddy 
and Kathleen were comparatively rich, for they 
landed with good, strong clothes and shoes, two 
blue wooden boxes and “twinty pounds 0’ money.” 

Perhaps the innocent boy expected to find appli- 
cants waiting to engage him to tend flocks and to 
shear them at Castle Garden! Perhaps Kathleen, 
in her ignorance, thought of stepping at once into 
a bright little home of her own, with a looking- 
glass and a rocking-chair ready to reflect and to 
receive her! But there was no call for shepherds, 
and Teddy was not strong enough for rough work 
on a farm or a railroad; nor yet for enduring the 
close air of a factory. 

They tried first one place and then another; one 
kind of work and then another, till their “fortune” 
of one hundred dollars was gone. Then they 
wrote home, under charge of secrecy; and a fond 
grandfather sent Kathlie ten pounds, with which 
they went West. Next, Teddy fell ill, and they 
wrote again, and the other grandfather sent a 
hoarded five pounds, and with that they came East 
again! 

The years flew by, Teddy working when he was 
able, and Kathleen working able or not, to keep 
up a home for the two little ones who had come to 
share their misfortunes. All this time they had 
not crossed the path of any old friend who could 
write the truth about their condition to the neigh- 
bors at home; and the proud parents and grand- 
parents had allowed the impression to get abroad 
in Coloony that “Teddy was in fine business and 
Kathleen a great lady in the city of Lowell, con- 
vanient to Boston.” 

It had been all that the angry young blacksmith 
could do to bear his disappointment and loss. It 
was a consolation to him, after they had sailed, to 
imagine the poor, frail Teddy rent with the agonies 
of sea-sickness; and we are sorry to say that 
more than once he said a prayer not written in the 
Book—“that yon white-faced young baby of a 
man might be s’a-sick till he was turned wrong 
side out, and then cast into the s’a, dead intirely !” 

Mick, notwithstanding his fiery temper, was, 
after all, a generous fellow. Iam sure that, could 
he have known what his old friends were pass- 
ing through in a strange land, he would have 
sent them, without revealing his agency in the 
matter, some of his hard-earned “pounds 0’ 
money.” But he could not forgive their imagina- 
ry wealth and happiness. 

He grew moody and gloomy, and his parents 
feared for his reason. They urged him to go to 
confession—a ceremony he had seldom gone 
though, as his sins never troubled him much. But 
he went to the priest to please his mother. 

The well-meaning old father asked all sorts of 
questions to learn what the trouble was that was 
pressing on his heart. 

“Have ye iver murdered anybody and hid him 
in the bog ?” he asked. 

“Deed I haint, thin!” replied Mick. 

“Have ye iver stole money, or its value ?” 

“Teed, I haint done that, ather!” 

“Have ye coveted your neighbors’ goods ?” 

“Deed, I’ve no nade o’ doin’ that, for I’ve got 
more mysilf nor most o’ them has !” 

“Have ye lied agin yer enemies ?” 

“Deed, I haint! I’ve a better way o’ settlin’ 
them. I jist ups wid my right fist and knocks ’em 
down widout the trouble o’ lyin’ agin ’em !” 

The priest rebuked this spirit, and asked if there 
was a grudge in his heart against any fellow-crea- 
ture. 

“‘Plinty o’ ’em, yer riverence.” 

“Go this hour and ax their pardon,” was the 
good advice of the old man. 

“Faith, the one agin whom I am evilest is far 
away—beyont my power, yer riverence.” 

And as he said this, the thought darted into his 
mind that if he “could jist get over the sea and 
give Teddy a fine thrashin’, he would feel better.” 
“T'll take yer advice, hooly fayther, and hunt him 
on the other side o’ the s’a. 

And at once the gossip about Mick’s low spirits 
was turned into a new channel. It was now said 
that he was conscience-struck about the curses he 
had prayed down on Teddy Looney, and was go- 
ing to America to ask his pardon as a penance. 
When asked by an old friend if he had really for- 
given Teddy, he replied,— 

“Yes, have I, till I gets within arm’s reach o’ 
him; and then he'll find out what Mick Tandy’s 
revinge is—will he!” 

So Mick left his forge, his anvil and his leather 
apron, and set sail, to the great grief of the many 
who had always found a friend in the hot-headed, 
warm-hearted fellow. 








The street lights burned dimly in a dingy part of 
the city of Lowell, when a stalwart fellow, with a 
strong Irish brogue on his tongue, stepped into a 


grocery and asked, ‘“‘Would you be tellin’ me, sir, 
where lives a rich gintleman in these parts by the 
name of Looney ?” 

“I do not know of any gentleman in the city of 
thatname,” was the reply. 

‘Did ye never hear the name in these parts ?” 

“No; except a family up Dash Lane, in one of 
the factory tenements.” 

Then Mick, thinking these poor people might 
direct him to their rich namesake, followed the 
grocer’s direction, and soon found himself mount- 
ing a ricketty stairway, every board of which 
creaked beneath his ponderous tread. 

He tapped at the door to which he had been di- 
rected, and in a moment it was opened and he saw 
dimly by the light of a poor lamp a woman with 
one child in her arms. Everything in the room 
was very poor but very clean. 

“Is this Misthress Looney ?” he asked. 

“Yes, yer honor,” replied the woman, softly. 

“T’m new come from Coloony, Ireland, mis- 
tress, and am s‘archin’ for old friends by your 
name. They’re people in fine circumstances, and 
I thought ye might direct me to ’em.” 

The woman caught her breath, for the voice 
was familiar, and she rose up and laid her child 
down and stood at the door while her visitor stood 
in the dark entry. 

“Och, dear Coloony!” she gasped. “I’m from 
that same, myself; but I never heard of another 
one in this place blessed enough to be born there 
—dear, dear Coloony !” 

“The wife’s name, afore she married, was Kath- 
leen Byrne, and she married a fable sort o’ 
young man, and some say they got rich here. If 
I heerd right, he had a factory o’ his own in this 
place.” 

Here the pale woman gave a groan, and threw 
her apron over her head. 

‘What ails ye, poor sowl?” cried Mick, thrust- 
ing his hand into his pocket for his purse to re- 
lieve her suffering. 

The light, which was behind the woman, had 
shone on Mick’s face, and Kathleen knew him and 
thought he had come to persecute her in her dis- 
tress. 

‘What ails ye, woman, that ye howl and wail 
this way ?” he asked. 

“Och, Mick, ye never knew this pale, over- 
worked cr’atur’ for Kathleen !” 

“Niver! What has befell ye?” he asked, step- 
ping into the room and taking her two thin hands 
kindly in his own, and adding, ‘Where 
Teddy ?” 

“He’s in his grave this last six months, I thank 
ye,” was the meek reply. 

“And who sees after ye and the childer?” for 
he now saw another child asleep in the room. 

“Not a one! I washes and scrubs—but, O Mick, 
I’m that sick and heavy, I’d be glad to go back and 
lie down in the dear old churchyard at Coloony 
and rest!” 

“There’s rest this side o’ the grave!” cried Mick. 
“Ye needn’t go there for it, dear heart.” 

And Mick stooped down and took up a chubby 
sleeping boy of four years, remarking, not very 
delicately, as he stroked back his golden curls, 
“There’s no look of the fayther in him, thank 
Heaven!” 

Kathleen was too much overwhelmed to notice 
this remark; and when she removed her apron 
from her eyes little Teddy was laughing and play- 
ing with the iron chain that guarded the black- 
smith’s silver watch. 

In another hour the whole party, Kathleen carry- 
ing the younger boy and Mick leading small Ted- 
dy, were gazing into the store-windows, resplend- 
ent with gay colors and jets of gas. They were 
on a shopping excursion, and went home laden 
with groceries, dry-goods, and new shoes all round, 
besides oranges and candy. 

Before Mick left his old friend he told her she 
should never want “while his two fists was spared 
him—if—if—she would only take him now in the 
end, and let him be a fay ther to poor dear Ted’s 
little boys.” 

“Shame on ye, Mick, to be sayin’ the likes 0’ 
that, and Teddy only six months in his grave!” 
sobbed Kathleen. 

“But ye’ll not say ‘niver,’ as ye once said in the 
vale of Coloony ?” asked Mick. 

“No, Mick, I’ll not say that, but I'll ask a re- 
spectable time to mourn in; and manetime I'll 
work hard to fade my darlin’ boys!” 

“If I can do twice the work o’ any blacksmith 
in this country, ye nade not break yer heart o’er 
anybody’s wash-tub!” and with lavish pride Mick 
threw a handful of gold coin at her feet. 

“T wouldn’t touch it,” cried Kathleen, “while I 
can work. I took the shoes and eatables from 
sheer want!” 

“Och, well, I'll sarch out yer priest and give it 
to him for ye! It'll be holy if it come through his 
hands,” said Mick, smiling. “How long will it 
take ye to mourn it out, Kathlie ?” 

“Maybe a year, Mick,” was the innocent reply. 

“Couldn’t ye get through sooner than that?” 

“T’ll try,” replied the modest creature, ‘‘and see 
what his riverence says about it. But I'll only 
take ye on two conditions, Mick—that ye mend 
yer timper, and that ye put up a headstone to poor 
dear Teddy’s grave!” 

“T’ll do that last—half-a-dozen of ’em if ye say so 
—and do it with a hearty good wull. Och, Kathlie, 
I’ve grown wonderful hooly since I touched foot to 
American shores. I cam’ here as fierce as a lion 
to be revinged on Ted, and here’s me, to-day, 80 
hooly thet.I’ve forgiven him intirely, and am sup- 
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portin’ his family for him, and puttin’ up a head- | 
stone to his grave!” 

Mick found profitable work in another city, and 
Kathleen was well looked after by the priest, who 
had a little fund to draw on for her wants. When 
the “‘mournin’-year was out,” Mick, who had con- 
quered his spirit in a good degree, moved his fam- 
ily, in a style that showed real prosperity, to his 
new home, and put up a “fufty-dollar headstone 
to Teddy’s grave,” on which was this inscription : 

“SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
EDWARD LOONEY, AGED 30 YEARS, 
BORN IN 
Cotoony, IRELAND. 
ERECTED BY 

HIS LOVING AND GRATEFUL FRIEND, 

ICHAEL TANDY.” 

And thus ended Mick’s reveng@s Love for his 
old friend and her little ones has softened his heart 
towards the whole world. 





<~6— 
For the Companion. 


LEFT TO HIS FATE. 


Of the many amusing incidents that befell the hastily- 
collected and utterly inexperienced party of ‘gold seek- 
ers,’ of which the writer was a member in 1877, the 
most laughable was one that occurred on “the plains” 
one evening in October. It was on the third day of our 
homeward trip from the Black Hills out to Yankton. 

We were accompanied by a military escort under the 
command of Colonel B——, who was with Custer, or 
rather near him, at the fatal battle of the Big Horn. 
Our party had camped for the night near the banks of a 





small branch of the White Earth River. 

In accordance with regular military routine, a 
strong guard was thrown out at nightfall. Our 
men, very grateful for the military protection 
they received, drew their blankets about them and 
were soon asleep. 

When morning came, however, one at least of 
our party had no cause to rejoice in the military 
“protection” he had received, for he found that 
a fine span of mules belonging to him had disap- 
peared. 

The mules had been tethered inside the picket 
lines, nearer to the lines than any of the other ani- 
mals. Notwithstanding this, they were gone, teth- 
er, ropes, pins and all. Moccasin tracks along the 
bank of the little stream told but too plainly the 
cause of their disappearance. 

The man was much excited and indignant over 
his loss. As he had no other means of drawing his 
wagon and the rest of his property, it was indeed 
a serious one for him. 

He appealed to Colonel B—— for aid to recover 
the mules; but his request was at first coldly re- 
ceived, although the officer assured him that his 
goods should be conveyed to Yankton by the Gov- 
ernment teams. 

After a great deal of urging and protestation, 
however, the colonel detailed five troopers to ac- 
company G——, the owner of the missing animals, 
in an effort to retake them, or at least to trace them 
to some Indian camp. 

Immediately after breakfast, G——~ and the five 
troopers, well mounted, set out upon their search. 
The rest of us moved on; and such is the carcless 
indifference engendered among those who live even 
for a short time upon the plains of the West, that 
the little party of mule-hunters was scarcely men- 
tioned or thought of during the day’s march. 

The halt for the night was made at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. G and his party had 
not yet come up, but shortly after, while the mess 
cooks were busy, the five cavalry-men came gal- 
loping into camp. 

‘““Where’s G——?” 

‘“What have you done with the mule-man?” were the 
questions which saluted them. 

A significant gesture from one of them—the drawing 
of his forefinger around the top of his head—was all 
the answer needed to indicate that the unlucky G—— 
had fallen a victim to the scalping-knife of the Sioux. 

The horses of the five men were covered with sweat, 
and three of the men were hatless. Their whole ap- 
pearance indicated a flight from danger. Dismounting, 
they threw themselves upon the ground, and one of 
them gave an account of the affair to the crowd of men 
that had gathered about them. It was very brief. 

They had found the trail of the redskins early in the 
morning, and had followed upon it till afternoon, when 
they suddenly rode upon a large war-party of Indians. 
The savages attacked them at sight, and they were com- 
pelled to fly at the top of their horses’ speed with a 
horde of warriors close at their heels, yelling like de- 
mons, and sending flights of arrows into their midst. 

G ; who was behind them, had his horse shot un- 
der him at the very outset; and as they were too close- 
ly pressed to render him assistance, as they had looked 
back they had seen the poor fellow killed and scalped. 

This statement created considerable excitement 
throughout the camp. No one thought of doubting it. 
The officers of the expedition were closeted in their 
tent for some time, consulting as to their duty in the 
matter. What decision they came to we never knew. 
They did not disclose their plans, and nothing was done 
that afternoon. 

Late in the evening, just after the ‘‘taps,”’ a horseman 
came dashing into camp, and by the light of the still 
burning mess-fires we recognized G——! and not only 
G——, but the horse which, according to the statement 
of his comrades, had been shot beneath him! 

A shout went up! From every tent the men came 
rushing about him to hear his story—all except the five 
cavalry-men, who seemed struck with consternation at 
his appearance, and were observed to keep the back- 
ground. 

I recall G——’s account so vividly that I think I can 
give it in his very words. 

“So they said I’s dead an’ sculped, did they? That’s 
a purty story to come in an’ tell! But when the wits is 
scart plump out of men they aint re’ly ’countable; an’ 
wasn’t they scart! Gentlemen, ef you could jest have 
seen them fellers git up an’ dust theirselves out o’ thet! 
Haw, haw, haw!” (Here he burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter at the recollection.) ‘“You’d a bust yerselves a-laffin’! 

“Ye see, we struck the trail of the varmints that stole 
my mules before we’d got more’n two miles from camp, 














an’ we lit out after ’em; but I couldn’t git the boys to 
go as fast as I wanted to, an’ I began to be suspicious 
that they warn’t anxious to find the Injins. 

‘We follered ’em ata purty good rate, though, till 
about noon, and then them fellers all sot in thet we 
should come back an’ foller the train to camp, or we’d 
git left so far behind we couldn’t ketch up. 

“T couldn’t git ’°em to budge another inch on the trail. 
So we got off our horses to let ’em feed and so’st eat 
our hard tack ’fore takin’ the back track. I was 
purty mad, I tell ye, an’ had a notion to keep on after 
the varmints alone. 

‘*We was stoppin’ close by the side of a long slough. 
I was fearful dry. So arter we’d been there a few min- 
utes, I poked down through the tall grass to see ef I 
couldn’t find water. I found some dirty, warm stuff, 
and wet my mouth with it and was jest goin’ back, 
when I saw thet somethin’ was the matter with Uncle 
Sam’s troops! 

“The way them fellers was hustlin’ on their hosses’ 
saddles and bridles beat all the hurries I’d ever seed ’em 
in! I knew they’d seen Injins, or thought they had; so 
I cut for my critter. 

*‘Soon’s I got onto the high ground agin, I saw what 
had started ’°em. Way off to the northwest, there was 
eight or nine Injins ridin’ towards us, with their ponies 
at a gallop; though I don’t ‘low they’d seen us at all, 
then. 

“Wal, gentlemen, ef you'll b’lieve it, them cavalry 
chaps lit out o’ that *fore'I could git to.’em, and never 
said aword! 

“T was hoppin’ mad; for I knew them Injins never’d 
dare to tackle us ’less there was a heap more of ’em 
comin’ than I could see; but I felt as though nine to 
one was puttin’ ’em in a leetle too thick fur me alone, 
so I piled on to my hoss an’ scampered arter the Gov- 
*rnment troops. 





“The boys had about forty rods the start of me; an’ 
when I got fairly under way, I turned to see what the 


Injins might be a-doin’. They was jist about a mile be- 
hind an’ a-comin’ on now like as if Satan was after ’em 
—swingin’ their arms and lickin’ their ponies. 

“Away we went a diggin’ up the grass across thet 
perarie, I a gainin’ a little on the cavalry, an’ the reds 
holdin’ their own with ’em, when the fellers ahead run 
bang onto another one o’ them long sloughs. It was 
square in the way, an’ they had to turn short off to git 
round it. 

“This give me a chance to cut in on ’em, an’ I purty 
near caught up to ’em ’fore we got to the end o’ the 
slough. I was mighty anxious to ketch ’em, to see ef 
I couldn’t persuade ’em to stop an’ help me fight the 
reds; fur I knew we could clean ’em out with our nee- 
dle-gung in jest no time. 

“I was pity close:behind ’em when they passed 
round the slough-hole, an’ I yelled to ’em to stop, but 
they didn’t pay any ‘tention. Jest looked back an’ 
walloped their hosses. 

“So, thinkin’ I could gain a few rods by it, I steered 
in a leetle closer to the slough than they had, an’ was 
goin’ through the tall grass at full run, when all at once 
my hoss’ begun to sink into the mud at every jump. 
Down he went deeper and deeper at every plunge, 
till at last he give one desprit lunge an’ went in clean 
up to his belly—stuck, tigher’n an inside brick in a 
wall. 

‘“What d’ye think o’ thet fur a sitywation, gentlemen? 
Ruther a peculiar fix to be in, wasn’t it? Wal, I let 
out an awful screech at them cavalry fellers, jest to git 
’em to notice how I was stuck, an’ still a-stickin’; but 
they jest looked around an’ licked their hosses all the 
harder. 

“Now I’ve ben, one time an’ another, in a good many 
tight places, an’ ben purty scart, too; but I never run 
off and left any man in such a fix as thet; and I’ve got 
my ’pinion o’ them as does. 

“‘Soon’s I saw thar wasn’t any show tryin’ to git help 
from Uncle Sam’s army, I pitched in myself, to try an’ 
help the critter out o’ the mud, but ’twas no use. He 
was tired an’ sulky, too, an’ wouldn’t try to help him- 
self a bit. 

“By this time the redskins was within half a mile o’ 
me, a-comin’ like the wind an’ yellin’ like bedlamites. 
I s’pose they thought they was sure o’ one scalp this 
time, an’ all they’d got to do was to come an’ take it. 

“But I’d ben gittin’ mad ever since the skedaddle, 





an’ now I was jest madder’n a whole nest full o’ hor- 
| nets, an’ I unslung my old needle-gun an’ went to 


“T hadn’t fired but a few shots—more’n seven or 
eight—afore I reckon they begun to hear the balls sing, 
for they cooled down all of a sudden an’ brought up 
standin’. 

‘* ‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘’s my time.’ They warn’t more’n 
eighty rods off, an’ I’d killed many a buffalo thet fur; 
so I dropped on one knee, an’ takin’ a keerful aim at 
the nighest one, I let go at him. Wal, gentlemen, I 
missed the Injin, but I knocked his pony over. Killed 
him at once. 

“Did them reds git out o’ thet? Wal, I think they 
did! They jest piled their odd Injin on a pony behind 
one of ’em, an’ got out o’ range pretty lively now, I tell 
ye! Ye see they hadn’t no guns thet would carry like 
my old ‘Sary Jane,’ an’ I knew it. 

“They rode off purty near a mile an’ then stopped an’ 
got off their ponies; an’ I went to work to git my critter 
out of the mud. After I’d worked at him "bout half an 
hour, ’thout doin’ a bit of good, he jest rared up, pulled 
out his legs an’ walked out o’ thet place, an’ went to 
eatin’ grass as though nothin’ had happened. 

“Tt was provokin’, but I was glad enough to have thet | 
critter on his legs agin, I tell ye. He’s a mighty good 
animal, tough as a bear an’ can’t be beat fur travellin’. 
Wish I owned him! 

‘Wal, I let him rest awhile, an’ then as the Injins 
showed no signs of movin’ off, I thought I’d see what | 





they was made of; so I jumped into the saddle an’ 
started for em as fast as my horse could git over the 
ground. 

“Them reds stood an’ stared at me fur a minute, till 
they saw I meant business, an’ then they got onto their | 
ponies an’ skipped—jest as lively as we’d skedaddled 
in t’other direction. 

“I chased ’em fur a mile or so, jest fur amoosement, | 
an’ then turned my hoss’s head this way; an’ gentle- | 
men, here I be.” 









Roars of laughter and applause 
had chorused this narrative, told 
‘almost word for word as above, 
and without a particle of bragga- 
docio; and if I had not had so 
thorough a contempt for them, I 
should have pitied those five 
cavalry-men for the torments which they had to en- 
dure during the rest of the journey. They were hissed, 
hooted at, and jeered, morning and night, not only by 
our party, but by their own comrades. 

But such cowardice deserves scorn. Withal, it is 
very rare in our mounted service, on the plains, that 
troopers have shown the white feather. As a rule, 
braver fellows form to the bugle in no country; and no 
country in the world requires of its cavalry so hard, so 
wearing and so perilous service. 





— 
NEW-YEAR RESOLVES. 

The wave is mighty, but the yee is weak; 

And often thus our great and high resolves, 

Grand in their foaming as an ocean wave, 


Break in the spray of nothing. 
A. E. HAMILTON, 


————— 
HUMAN TRAIT IN A HORSE. 

A writer suggests in the New York 7ribune that 
horses have a great deal of “human inwardness.” He 
supports his assertion by telling about a mare he owned : 

“This mare could trot her mile in three minutes, on a 
good road, when so inclined, but when otherwise mind- 
ed you could not make her so ‘uncomfortable’ that she 
would start before she got ready; then she would go at 
the top of her speed, and any attempt to interfere by 
drawing on the reins would be answered by another 
stand-still, which said as plainly as language could say, 
‘If I can’t go in my own way, I refuse to go.’ 

“T have seen this very trait in humans—horses are not 
the only animals that balk; men possess a great deal of 
this ugly inwardness. Horses will balk when they can- 
not gratify their ambition to be ahead. 

“JT have had horses that would balk whenever they 
were passed on the road by another team, and plainly 
said by their actions, ‘If I cannot go first, I will not go 


human character. 
ambition that is found in some breeds of horses, it would 
result in moral improvement. 


Indeed, if men generally had the 
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For the Companion, 


INCIDENTS IN ARMY LIFE. 


“Was sind Sie?”—Who are you?” was the standing 


challenge which newspaper correspondents had to an- 
swer in the early days of the Franco-German War. It 
came in a rough, masterful voice, now from a general, 
as the correspondent showed himself in the fighting 
line, now from a gendarme on the line of march, now 
from an alert private soldier in the bivouac. 


Attempted explanations were ruthlessly cut short. 


There was but one reply to the question; the produc- 
tion of a regular authorization to accompany the army 
| signed by the proper functionary, the quarter-master 


general of the army. 

On exhibition of this, the correspondent found no fur- 
ther trouble. Ifthe interrogator was a courteous man, 
pleasant civilities followed, and such information as he 


| judged wise was accorded, mostly scantily, yet good- 


humoredly. 

If he was a bear, he simply grunted, and turned away, 
with an air as if he would fain have had the correspon- 
dent shot, only that the headquarter authorization en- 
forced his recognition. The bears were somewhat plen- 
tiful in the earlier days when as yet results were in sus- 
pense; and there was always a perceptible access of 
bearishness in a crisis when matters for the moment 
were going crookedly. 

But the “Was sind Sie?” trouble, to the properly ac- 
credited man, was but a crumpled rose-leafin his couch, 
so long as he wrote with discretion. ‘Was sind Sic?” 
however, sounded the knell, asa correspondent, to eve ry 
man who was not duly fortified. He was simply 
arrested right off, sometimes sent to prison, some- 
times marched, with more or less ignominy, out of 
the theatre of war, and curtly sent about his busi- 
ness. 

He who in his correspondence made indiserce 
revelations, or who ventured on unpalatable com - 
ments, occasionally escaped with a warning; but 
more often, especially if he were a German, he 
got notice that his pass was revoked, and that 
he had to depart for the frontier within twelve 
hours, a destination to which he was duly escort 
ed by a stern field policeman. 

The discipline of the German army is machine- 
like. Military precautions in war-time are as rig- 
orous a hundred miles behind the front as up on 
the very picquet line itself. 
village stood a ‘‘double post’’-—two sentries—who 
challenged all comers and compelled them to 
verify themselves. 

During the siege of Paris I suppose there was 
not a soldier of the Crown Prince’s army who did 
not know me by sight. But, all the same, when 
traversing every village, I had to show my papers, 
A sentry has often called out to me with a grin,— 

“Mr. Forbes, newspaper correspondent at- 

tached to the Crown Prince’s staff, produce your 
legitimation !”’ 
How was the stickler for routine to know that it had 
not been revoked? Once during the siege of Metz, an 
officer and myself strolled out to the front beyond the 
outside line of sentries. We did not return until dusk, 
when the period necessitating a knowledge of the coun- 
tersign had begun. As we approached the lines a sen- 
try challenged, ‘Halt, give the countersign!” 

My companion did not know it. The sentry had 
seen us go out, and belonged to the officer’s own com- 
pany; but he would not let us pass in without the 
countersign, and called up the sergeant of the picquet. 

My friend lost his temper for the moment, and called 
the sentry a “dummer Kerl.”” The sergeant arrived, 
came out to the front, and furnished the officer with the 
countersign, which the latter repeated to the sentry. 

“Right!” said the sentry; and we passed in. 
the sentry had not done with us. 

He stopped the officer, informed him that he had com- 
mitted the military crime of insulting a sentry in the ex- 
ecution of his duty, and ordered him into the sentry- 
box as a prisoner, until the officer of the picquet could 
be sent for to take cognizance of the sentry’s complaint. 

The matter ended by my friend apologizing, in the 
presence of that officer, to the sentry, not as Private so- 
and-so, but as a sentry carrying out the orders. 

Once a punctilious sentry lost me my dinner. During 
the siege of Paris, the Crown Prince of Saxony lived 
mostly in a large chateau near Montmorency, and his 
staff and those attached to it lived around. 

My quarters were some distance off, and between me 
and the Prince’s chateau there was a post and the inev- 
itable sentry. 

We all dined with his Royal Highness. Ordinarily 
the reply to the sentry’s challenge that I was going to 
dine with the Prince sufficed to carry me past the post. 
But one night a sentry would have none of this repre- 
sentation, and ruthlessly demanded the watchword. 

Atmy request, the sergeant came forward and gave 
me that magic “open sesame.” But the sentry declined 
to accept it, on the ground that no civilian hada right to 
know the watchword. 

He was technically correct, and I had to return din- 
nerless to my quarters. The contretemps did not occur 
again, for I obtained an addition to the standing orders 
for that post, that ‘““Herr Forbes” was to be allowed to 
pass on giving his name. 

Even in the midst of good fellowship, the foreigner 
had to be careful lest he offended the touchiness of the 
German soldier on certain points. That warrior has a 
sort of quasi-worship for his sword, and it wounds his 
dignity as a fighting man to have it lightly spoken of. 


At each end of every 


But 





at all.’ 

“T have met with many h who a 
similar disposition. This is ambition and ugliness 
combined. 


$factoa 





ambitious to keep its nose ahead of its mate’s nose; by 
this means it would do more than half the work, and 
when it tired would stop, and when started find it im- 
possible to head its mate and then would refuse to move. 
The way to remedy this is to lengthen out the traces so 
that the ambitious animal can head its mate and yet not 
do more than its share of the pulling.” 

In few animals s the instinct of pride so strongly de- 
veloped as in the horse. It has been educated by man 





| slingin’ Jead at ’em, as hard an’ fast as ever I could, 


until in some horses it almost resembles the ambition of 


“T have had a horse balk in the plough because it was | 


Once in the march to Sedan, I was eating under a tree 
| with a little party of soldiers. The utmost good-fellow- 
| ship reigned. I had mislaid my knife, and I wanted to 
cut some bread. 

“Here, comrade,” I said, “just hand me over that old 
| toasting-fork of yours, will you, to slice this crust?” 

The real passion of the man was a caution. With 
flushed face and flashing eyes, he protested with many 
oaths that I had insulted his sword, and he brandished 
that weapon and swore that my blood alone could wipe 
out the stain with which I had aspersed it. 

In vain I apologized. His comrades felt with and for 
him; and although they hindered him from actual vio- 
lence, I was made a prisoner, and hustled roughly up to 
an officer, 








| 
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He shared the feeling of the men, and warned me, 
with all solemnity, against thus incautiously 
wounding a German soldier in his tenderest point ; 
then he told the men that I was a stupid foreigner, 
who didn’t know any better and didn’t mean any 
harm, so they must forgive me. But I 
did not rejoin that luncheon party. 

The German army is the grandest mili- 
tary force in the Old World. It glows 
with genuine patriotism; it has lofty as- 
pirations; it is embued with 
genuine self-respect and selt- ( 
control; it hails rigorous dis- 
cipline as the only guarantee 


for efficiency ; it brings the intelligence of a nation 
to bear on the fulfilment of military duty. And 
all these virtues belong to it because it is a true 
national army, each man of the nation, without 
regard of position, devoting a portion of his life to 
army service for the general behoof of the com- 
monwealth; and ready in war-time to obey the 
call to arms, in the use of which his allotted term 
of service has perfected him. 

I have tramped on the march with merchants, 
professors, farmers, manufacturers, landed pro- 
prictors, who had come out of the reserve, back in- 
to the ranks when the war tocsin sounded, and 
were content to fulfil their duty as private soldiers. 
There never has been army to equal it in its broad 
national characteristic. 

The German army that invaded France in 1870 


Once a day the field post would come in. The 
| postal service in the German army was perfect. 
Not Jetters alone those sacks contained,—not let- 
ters and newspapers merely ; but parcels of cloth- 
ing and of edible dainties, the “love-gifts” from 


friends and relatives at home in the 
far-off Fatherland. 

To the quarter-master sergeant fell 
the distribution. Now and then there 
was no answer to the name. 

“Schmitt ?” the sergeant would re- 
peat. 

“Killed!” came the response, preg- 
nant with sad meaning to the loved 
ones at home. 

‘‘Miiller ?” 

Ah, Miiller is reported “Gefangen !” 
a prisoner—taken on that lonely post 
down by Montoy; or “Sick in hospi- 
tal,” 

| drenching late autumn, when typhus and dysen- 
tery were working their wicked will. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
———__+@r— ---- 


A WORLD-WIDE FATHERLAND. 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 

Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves; 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair; 

This is the true man’s birthplace grand; 

His is a world-wide fatherland! 

JAMES R. LOWELL. 


—+or- 
ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
On the 8th of July, 1879, the steam yacht Jean- 





ony expedition in search of the North Pole. 


nette sailed from the port of San Francisco on 
On 
the 23d of June, 1881, she was crushed by the ice, 


went home with the cleanest record ever won by | north of Siberia. The officers and crew escaped 


any army in an enemy’s country. 
rapine, no plundering, no brutality. 

An army corps would march through a vine- 
yard without pulling a dozen bunches of grapes. 
Often have I marched with a detachment into 
some quaint, old-world village, wherein traditions 
yet lingered of the Cossacks in the Napoleonic 
wars. 

Some of the people had fled into the woods. 
Those who remained were sunk into a stolidity of 
terror. Before sundown, there had come a beauti- 
ful change. You would see the sturdy Teutons 
going to the fountain with the buckets to draw 
water for the village women; and other hairyfaced 
Kerle playing with the children, and mayhap hold- 
ing infants in their arms, that reminded the citi- 
zen-soldiers of the young ones they had left be- 
hind on the other side of the German Rhine. 

I have often heard French villagers say that the 
German invaders treated them infinitely better 
than had done the French army; wherein, in 
truth, existed the canker of indiscipline, and 
whereof the soldier was too often an enfant perdu. 

During the siege of Metz, I lived mostly with a 
German regiment on the extreme forepost line on 
the eastern section of the circle of environment. 
The regiment had three battalions in the field, one 
of which remained on duty in the front line for 
two days at a time, and then, giving place t» the 
relieving battalion, fell back into the second line 
where duty was easier. 

Myself and a stray dog were regularly trans- 
ferred from battalion to battalion, always remain- 
ing up in the front line. Thus I had excellent op- 
portunities for witnessing the working of a Ger- 
man regiment under the strain of arduous duty 
complicated by frequent skirmishes. 

Nobody ever undressed in the front line. When 
I wanted a good wash I had to ride back into the 
second line. The colonel, major, and adjutant oc- 
cupied quarters by themselves. The regimental 
officers abode with their men, sometimes getting a 
little room apart, in a shattered, roofless house; 
sometimes bivouacking under a tarpaulinin a gar- 
den, and always when on picquet duty remaining 
out in the open air and awake. 

It was seldom that a day or night passed with- 
out a skirmish, and the big guns of Fort St. Julien 
used to fling an average of thirty shells per diem 
into the already semi-pulverized village. 

The strain for the two days was constant, but it 
was borne with wonderful light-heartedness. The 
men, their erbsiwurst cooked and eaten, would 


There was no 


gather round the inlying picquet fire,—on the out- | 


lying picquets neither fires nor noise was per- 
mitted,—and join in the singing of patriotic songs. 
I wonder how often the ragged gables of Servigny 
have echoed to the Wacht am Rhein ? 


in three boats, two of which reached the land af- 


| ter more than three months of exposure and peril. 


The survivors of this ill-fated expedition will 
have thrilling stories to tell when they arrive 
home. Not a word had been heard from the 
steamer later than August, 1879, less than two 
months atter her departure. For more than two 
years the expedition was engaged in a desperate 
contest with the difficulties of polar navigation. 

Although the Jeannette had previously braved 
and conquered the perils of the Arctic regions, and 
had been specially strengthened for the new en- 
counter, the mighty forces of Nature made sport 
of her defiance, and crushed her as one might 
crush an eggshell in his hand. 

While at the hour we write further particulars 
of the baffled expedition have not reached the 
country, it may be worth while to look at the gen- 
eral subject of Arcticexploration. No less than five 
American expeditions, one English and one Dutch, 
have gone in search of the Jeannette. Two at least of 
the seven vessels sent have not returned. By-and- 
by it may be necessary to organize fresh expedi- 
tions for the relief of these; and if they do not 
return, to goin search of them. 

By this is indicated the fact that whatever has 
been accomplished in polar exploration has been 
done at an enormous cost of life, suffering and 
money. 

The frightful cold, disabling if not destroying 
officers and men; the glaring sun of the polar 
day, causing blindness; the lack of suitable food, 
inducing scurvy and other diseases; the ice packs, 
shutting off the way of retreat, or destroying the 
vessels by which alone escape can be made; these 
are but a few of the evils that must be met. 

Is it worth while? That is a question not to be 
answered hastily. There are many scientific prob- 
lems which can never be fully solved until the 
polar regions are known. The geology, or struc- 
ture of the earth’s crust; the animal and vegeta- 
ble life of the Arctic circle; its geography; the 
ocean currents; the laws of storms; such are a 
few of the departments in which research may not 
only gratify curiosity, but be of practical use and 
value. 

There is one subject on which human knowl- 
edge is as yet extremely limited; that of the mag- 
netism of the earth; and it can never be known 
until it has been thoroughly and carefully studied 
as near the North Pole as it is possible to go. 

Arctic travel has an extreme fascination for all 
who once undertake it. No matter how severe are 
the sufferings endured and the perils encountered, 
he who goes once almost always desires to return. 
If there are men who are willing to risk their lives 

in the attempt to add something to human knowl- 
| odge, they are not to be wholly discouraged. 
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as many thousands were in that | 


| toinctte herself. 
| and beautiful diamond in the world. 














What seems foolhardy and not worthy the ter- 
rible sacrifices that must be made in accomplish- 
ing it, may be undertaken from the highest mo- 
tives, and it may result in vast good to the human 


race. There must always be failures, but he who | 


succeeds will get something better than glory. 
<r 


AFTER THE STORM. 


All night, in the pauses of sleep, I heard 

The moan of the snow-wind and the sea, 

Like the wail of thy sorrowing children, O God! 

Vho cry unto thee. 

But in beauty and silence the morning broke, 

O’erflowing Creation the glad light streamed; 

And earth stood shining and white as the souls 
Of the blessed redeemed. 

Oh, glorious marvel in darkness wrought! 

With smiles of promise the blue sky bent, 

As if to whisper to all who mourn 


Love’s hidden intent. ANON, 


—<@e——_——_— 


CROWN-JEWELS. 

The crown-jewels of France are soon to be ex- 
posed for public sale, and, as we learn from pri- 
vate letters, there is an uncomfortable apprehen- 
sion felt, even by the most pronounced Republicans 
in Paris, lest these great historic symbols of roy- 
alty should fall into the possession of rich Ameri- 
cans. However anxious they may be to destroy 
the Empire in France, they do not quite reiish the 
thought that the regal symbols of its ancient 
splendors should sparkle on the breast of the wife 
of some bonanza king from Nevada or California, 
who probably began life as a laborer. 

Among these jewels is the famous ‘Regent Dia- 
mond,” valued at four million dollars. It has had 
a most dramatic history. It was found in the 
mine of Parteal near Golconda, and was stolen by 
the discoverer, who escaped with it to Europe, and 
sold itin England. It was bought for the French 
crown when Louis XV. was a minor, and since 
then has been the especial symbol of that monarch. 

The mob, after Louis XVI. was beheaded, de- 
manded to see it, and it was shown to them by 
their leaders, who, however, took care to carefully 
chain it. The Communists and half-crazed women 
of St. Antoine cursed and spit upon it with as 
much virulence as though it had been Marie An- 
The Regent is the most valuable 


The Portuguese crown-jewels are famous for 
their value and beauty. Among the crown-jewels 
of Queen Victoria is the Kohinoor, which dates 
back over two thousand years. It was seized by the 
English at the time of the sacking of Lahore. Its 
lustre would add more grace to the British crown 
if it had been obtained by some other means. 

A singular story is told of the Regalia of Scot- 
land. They disappeared for many years, and were 
supposed to have been stolen. Sir Walter Scott 
found in an old letter a hint which led him to be- 
lieve that they were still hidden in Edinburgh 
Castle. 

He obtained a search-warrant, and carefully ex- 
amining the ancient crown-room, found that the 
wall varied in thickness. Workmen and tools 
were procured and an excavation made in the ma- 
sonry. An immense crowd of loyal Scots filled 
the streets outside, awaiting the result. 

A secret chamber was discovered, within which 
was achest. It was forced open, and there lay 
the crown-jewels of Scotland. <A flag was run up 
and a cannon fired, and a wild shout of rejoicing 

arose from the multitude. 

So closely is the power of the kingdom associated 
with these its outward symbols, that when the 
sceptre and crown of auld Scotia were found, it 
seemed to her sons that her ancient glory had re- 
turned with them. 

He 


SOCIALISM. 

A short time ago, an annual convention of ‘So- 
cialists” was held in the city of New York. The 
event was announced in a brief telegram in the 
newspapers, and the convention attracted but little 
attention anywhere. 

Had such a body met in Berlin, or St. Peters- 


burg, or even in Vienna or Rome, it would have 
| created a great sensation, and would have been 


discussed far and wide in the press. Very proba- 
bly, too, it would, in either of these cities, have 
been broken up by the police, and not permitted to 
continue its deliberations. 

But the truth is, that America is a barren soil 
for an agitation like that of the Socialists. It is 
only in countries which are more or less despoti- 
rally ruled that such organizations find food upon 
which to flourish. It is only where the masses of 
the people suffer from real and grave grievances, 
that they obtain scope to spread and grow; and it 
is only among such a people that they are really 
dangerous. 


The Socialist revolts against the laws and cus- | 


toms of property. He holds that it is wrong for 
some men to be very rich, and for others to be 
very poor. He protests against the powers of 
kingship and the privileges of aristocracies. If 
he could have his way, he would bring about such 
a division of property as would give as nearly as 
possible an equal share in it to every citizen. 
Socialists differ as to the manner in which these 
visionary ideas shall be carried out. Some would 
have the State divide all property equally among 
the people at certain intervals of time. Others— 
like the French Socialists of 1848—would have the 
State possess and hold property, and deal out sim- 
ply its fruits to the people ; and would empower the 
State to establish national workshops, in which all 
who applied should have occupation and wages. 
But in this country, property is free. Norestric- 
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tive laws forbid its transfer from one person to an- 
other, according to their mutual will. The pos- 
session of wealth is the prize held out to energy, 
thrift, and honesty; its acquirement is the result 
| of the successful use of these qualities. It may be 
fairly said that the plans of the Socialists would 
discourage exertion, would make a nation of indo- 
lents, and would destroy the great main incentives 
to the national progress and growth of a nation. 

It is because Americans are thoroughly content- 
ed with the present condition of things; because 
there are no oppressive laws, protecting and com- 
pelling the concentration of land and other prop- 
erty in a few hands; because it is open here for 
every man to strive, on equal terms with every 
other, for competency and even riches; because 
the Government weighs gently and fairly upon the 
people, that Sogjalism finds among us but feeble 
roots and a sickly growth. 

A prosperous and contented people will turn a 
deaf ear to the voice of sedition. You may pipe 
as lustily as you please; but they will not dance 
to revolutionary music. 


——\—+or—_—_—_ 


KEEN-EYED. 
A poor lad living near Philadelphia was invited a 
couple of years ago, by a wealthy friend in town, to 
| dine with him. Among the dishes new to him on the 
| table, he noticed that one which he particularly relished 
| was set down on the ménu as “Filet de boeuf aux 
champignons.” 
A sharp scrutiny showed him that the “‘champignons”’ 
were only mushrooms, such as he had sometimes gath- 
| ered on the sheep walks. These, however, as his friend 
explained to him, were of a finer quality, and had been 
cultivated and canned in France. They sold at retail, 
his friend explained to him readily, at sixty cents a can. 

Strolling through the market the next day, the boy 
saw one or two quart baskets of native mushrooms 
marked at the same price. 

“Is there much demand for these things?” he asked. 
‘We do not think mueh of them in the country.” 

“They are considered a rare delicacy,” said the man. 
‘But only epicures can afford to buy them.” 

The lad passed on with a new thought in his brain. 
Why could he not grow mushrooms? He was poor, to 
be sure, and had little time to spare from his regular 
work, and had no land. Here was a crop which he had 
been told could be raised ina cellar; one for which 
there was already a demand which could easily be in- 
creased, and no supply. 

He went home and during the next few weeks read 
every book he could find on mushrooms, laid out beds 
in a back cellar, manufactured his spawn with a few 
old mushrooms and the manure heap, and last fall filled 
the market with his boxes of tiny silvery buttons; 
blushing, delicate pink. 

They were of precisely the same quality as the French 
canned champignons, only they were dewy, fresh, and 
sold at twenty cents. Enpicures eagerly filled their bas- 
kets, and others who never had tasted them, in the pre- 
vailing high prices of all kinds of food, tried the new 
cheap vegetable and came again and again. 

The crop fairly took the market, and the boy has al- 
ready laid by a snug sum towards going to college. 
How many boys would have munched champignons 
and while eating have thought only of the taste! 

This lad will be sure to succeed; not because he 
makes “‘lucky hits,’’ but because he has the keen eye to 
see a public need, and the energy to meet its demands. 





——_-—_—__<@>—_—— 
CAPTIOUS MEN. 

When a famous English historian was in this country, 
he was offered a banquet by a literary club in New 
York. The men most eminent in scholarship, art, and 
politics were assembled, and everything which money 
and taste could command, was done to make the even- 
ing agreeable to him. The next week, the reception 
was mentioned before him by an English friend. 

“Oh yes,” he said, ‘‘the place where I had sucha bad 
cigar!” 

Charles Kingsley was entertained by the same club 
with even more care and splendor, and welcomed with 
the enthusiastic admiration and affection which his ear- 
lier works had gained for him in this country. When 
the dinner was over, he drew a friend aside out of the 
crowd, his face glowing with feeling, and said, looking 
around,— 

“The world is so full of noble and gentle souls !”” 

The two men represent the two classes into which, 
very accurately, mankind is divided. One sees only the 
good, the sunshine, in circumstances; the nobility-in hu- 
man nature; the other, the meanness, the discomfort, 
the vice. When Lydia Maria Child died, it was said of 
her, “‘She could see the Vale of Cashmere in a single 
rose-bush in a back yard, and find the latent hero in the 
dumbest slave.”” A very contrary opinion was lately 
expressed of a noted lawyer, who is remarkable for his 
grumpish, discontented disposition. 

““When C—— goes to heaven he will complain that 
the clouds are damp, and that his halo doesn’t fit.” 

The world usually gives us what we expect from it. 
The cynical grumbler who sees only his own petty an- 
noyances, and the faults of others, will discover nothing 
| better in life than the flavor of a bad cigar, while his 
| brother with clearer insight finds it ‘full of noble and 
| gentle souls.” 
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| IT IS HONORED. 
| It was in the king’s haste that he said, ‘All men are 
liars.” ‘Did ye say it in your haste, David, now?” re- 
marked an old Scotch minister, commenting upon the 
Psalm as he read it to the congregation. ‘And if ye’d 
been here, ye might have said it at your leisure, too!’ 
No, all men are not liars. Even those who tell lics 
pretend to be truth-tellers. The pretence is no doubt 
designed to give effectiveness to the lie, but, is it not, 
also, a sort of homage paid by the liar to truthfulness? 
In the old days of slavery the negro made lying a 
principle—for lying was his protection. Among the 
negroes of Africa, travellers have found a similar ten- 
dency to untruthfulness, arising from a similar cause, 
the necessity of self-protection.- The fact has led some 
to think that lying was so inwrought in the African 
| character as to be an obstacle to their moral elevation. 
But years ago, Mungo Park found in the wilds of 
Africa @ respect for truth-telling, which showed that 
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they honored what they did not obey. 
cident that graphically illustrates their moral approba- 
tion of truthfulness. 

A party of Moors made an attack on a village, where 
Park was stopping. A young negro, mortally wounded 
in the affray, was placed on a horse and carricd home. 
His mother went before her dying boy, proclaiming his 
good qualities. ‘Je never told a lie I’ she wailed out, 
with all the mournfulness of grief. 

Such a proclamation would never have been made to 
a people who did not honor the truth-teller, 


———~<e—____—_ 


“TI SURROUNDED THEM.” 

The most amusing story associated with the war of 
the Revolution is that of an Irishman who “surround- 
ed” five British soldiers and made them prisoners. The 
story has been dressed up in several different stylts. 
One who has seen them all might be pardoned for think- 
ing the patriot army prolific in smartIrishmen, each 
one of whom could “surround” five Britishers. 

The original Irishman, however, seems to have been 
unearthed by Dr. Draper, the author of “King’s Moun- 
tain and Its Heroes.’ He locates the incident in South 
Carolina, and names Samuel Clowney as the ‘‘surround- 
ing” hero. 

Sam was a bright Irishman, whose devotion to the 
Whig cause made him the resolute foe of the Tories. 


in Ottawa, Canada, recently performed an act which 
shows them in a very pleasing light. 
poor washerwoman, whose labor was the only support 
of herself and her children, had been taken ill and was 
unable to work, they went to her house the next 
morning, installed themselves in her kitchen, and did 
with their own hands all her customers’ washing and 
ironing. 


would have enjoyed being present. 
good many interesting college exhibitions, and have re- 
garded with pleasure and respect, the white-gloved and 
daintily-attired young ladies, whose careful essays and 
spirited declamations have won applause from crowds 
| of listeners; 


He tells an in- | protection of the government, to whose support he so | 
reluctantly contributed, his property would be at the | 
mercy of every unscrupulous man whose position gave 
him power to take it. 
mean to acknowledge by paying his taxes cheerfully 
that without this government his property would de- 
preciate in value, and he would lose a thousand times 
more than the amount of his taxation. 


He was too ignorant to see or too 





IN THE SUDS. 
The young lady students of the Presbyterian college 


Learning that a 


That was a scene at which many asensible person 
We have been ata 





but a class leader rubbing her knuckles 














Hafiford Sauce, the great relish of the world for 
family use. Beware of spurious imitations. [Com. 
ional 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the solvent, if you must take quinine. Dissolve the 
quinine in one-half a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate, 
then mingle in half a vacate of water. (Com. 


“Best of All.” 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—My fam- 
ily has used your “Favorite Prescription” and it has 
done all that is claimed for it. It is the best of all prep- 
arations for female complaint. I recommend it to all my 
customers. G.S. WATERMAN, Druggist, Baltimore, Md. 
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One day, while he and a negro named Paul were watch- 
ing Kelso’s creek, five Tories appeared on the opposite 


bank. 


sore, and up to the elbows in soap-suds; or a budding | 
mathematician engaged in ironing clothes, from sympa- 
thy forthe unfortunate, is a spectacle as novel as re- | 
freshing, and a shining example of the truest kind of | 
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D FANCY COODS. 





In a moment, Clowney laid his plans to capture the 
party. Whispering directions to Paul, Sam waited till 
the Tories were in the middle of the stream, and then 
in a tone of command shouted,— 

“Cock your guns, boys, and fire at the word.” 

The Tories, dumbfounded, halted, and Sam, appear- 
ing on the bank, rifle in hand, called out, ‘“Who are 
you?” 

“Friends to the King,”’ answered the Tory leader, not 
dreaming that any armed Whigs were in the vicinity. 

“Every one of ye will be instantly cut to pieces,” 
exclaimed Sam, aiming his rifle, “if ye don’t come up | 
this bank and lay down your arms in a jiffy.” 

The Tories hesitated. 

“Make ready, boys, and blow them out of the water!” 
shouted Sam, taking aim at the foremost. The Tories, | ‘ 
believing that a superior force was concealed in the 
woods, advanced, laid down 
dered. 

Paul gathered up the guns, 
“force”? to follow in the rear and shoot the first man 
who tried to escape. “Right about wheel! march!” 
he shouted to the Tories, and making them recross the 
creek, drove them to the Whig camp. There the Tories 
first learned that an Irishman and an unarmed negro 
had captured them. They were mortified, but Sam’s 
colonel was incredulous. 

“Why, Sam, how did you manage to capture five 
men?” he asked. 

“By my faith, yer honor,’”’ he said, exultingly, “I 
surrounded them !”’ 

— Sp 
HIS IDOL. 

Some men work for money because they like the ex- 
citement of making it; other men, because they love to 
spend it and enjoy the luxuries it brings. Buta third 
class dig and delve for it because they love it for its own 
sake. They find happiness in holding it and in worship- 
Ping it. 

A Jew in one of our great cities, who is honest in his 
ordinary dealings in trade, belongs to this last class, 
Every dollar that comes into his pocket is received with 
smiles of welcome; and for every one that goes out 
there is a funeral in his heart. He collects his bills early 
in the day on which they are due, but he pays those he 
owes at the latest possible business hour. 

One day, not long since, he appeared before a desk, 
saying to the cashier, “Vell, Mr. Omer, I’ve gome to 
dake ub mine node. You alvays vinds me honest and 
ub to mine vord.” 

“Certainly, sir, always.” 

The miser took a capacious pocket-book from his 
breast pocket, and opening it, took out several papers 
which he refolded and put back. Then opening another 
compartment, he brought forth a roll of bills of large 
denominations and laid it on the desk. And although 
they had evidently been counted before, recounted them 
very carefully, and said,— 

‘‘Here ish your moneys.” 

The cashier put out his hand to pick up the bills, but 
the old man’s hand was on them still. Pressing it down 
heavily, he looked up with a mournful expression, and 
said,— 

“Mr. Omer, you gan never know how it preaks mine 
heart to bart mid dat moneys—I loves it zo!” 

And with his hand still on the bills, he bent forward 
and kissed them, as a father would kiss his child on part- 
ing with it for the last time. 

He loved money for its own sake; and in kissing it 
he was worshipping his idol. 





their arms and surren- 


Sam gave orders to his 
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TAXES AND DEATH. 

Good government, which protects life and property 
and maintains good order in the community, .costs 
something. Every one who enjoys its advantages—who 
in this country does not?—should be willing to contrib- 
ute his proportion of money for the payment of its ex- 
penses. That ar is made known in the form of 
taxes. 

The word taz is not regarded with favor, and in all 
ages and countries people have tried to escape from its 
demands. Some plan to free themselves from it alto- 
gether, or, at least, to reduce it below their proper pro- 
portion. Even rich people resort to all sorts of ingen- 
ious devices, some dishonest, and some mean, to avoid 
the payment of taxes on their property. 

The “publicans,” or tax-gatherers of the New Testa- 
ment, who are always classed with “sinners,” were 
hateful to the Jews because they were the tribute-exac- 
tors of the Roman conqueror, and might well be regard- 
ed with aversion. 

A story is told of a man who looked upon the tax-col- 
lector as little better than a thief, so grudgingly did he 
drag out from his well-filled pocket the amount he was 
assessed. 

‘“‘Taxes,” said he, once, after a visit from one of these 
collectors, ‘taxes are worse than death, for death comes 
but once, while taxes come every year.” 


charity. 


‘ elected Mayor of Boston. 
| sician, and on clection day went about his duties just 


| tells the story: 
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WHERE HE WAS. 
An amusing incident happened just after the close of 
the last municipal election, by which Dr. Green was 
The doctor was the City Phy 


as he was in the habit of doing. The Boston Journal 


‘And where do you suppose Dr. Green can be 
found?” inquired a gentleman at the Board of Health 
office about five o’clock on the afternoon of the day of 
the election. 

“Ts he w anted professionally ?”” 
“No, sir,” was the response ; 
cially.’ 
“TTas Mayor Prince sent for him?” was the inquiry. 
“No,” responded the inquirer; “but I want to see 
a. He’s elected, and I want to be the first to inform 
him. 
“But the precincts are not all in, my friend,” said the 
clerk. 
‘It’s in the atmosphere, and I know it. I’ve figured 
up the percentages, and the doctor is going to be the 
next Mayor of Boston.’ 
Pod you want to see him very badly?” 
“T do 
‘And you promise to go at once, and also promise to 
take no one with you?” 
“T promise.’ 7 
“And you'll tell no reporter where he is?” 
‘““Not a reporter.” 
“Well, the n, you'll find Dr. Green at the SMALL-Pox 
HospPita. 

The anxious fellow left, an unsatisfied man; but it 
was no fiction, for, in pursuance of his duties, the 
Mayor-clect was at the post of duty, while his fellow- 
citizens were busy and far more anxious than he was 
over the result of the day’s balloting. 
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was the response. 
“but he is wanted offi- 


SHREWDNESS. 


Great men love to unbend, but on the principle that 
no onc is great to his valet, they do not like to have peo- 
ple see the bow unbent. The following story shows 
how a Frenchman, who surprised a great man, won his 
way by instantly taking in the situation and adapting 
himself to it: 


Cardinal Mazarin is said to have been fond of shutting 
himself up in a room and jumping over the chairs, ar- 
ranged in positions varying according to the degrees of 
difficulty in clearing them. Of this weakness on the 
part of his Excellency, an amusing anccdote is told. 

On one occasion, while engaged in these athletics, he 
forgot to lock the door. A young courtier inadv ertently 
entering the room, surprised the great manin his undig- 
nified pursuit. 

It was an embarrassing position, for Mazarin was, he 
knew, as haughty as he was eccentric. But the young 
man was equal to the crisis. Assuming the intensest 
interest in the proceeding, he exclaimed with well- 
feigned earnestness,— 

“T will bet your Eminence two gold pieces I can beat 
that jump.” 

He had struck the right chord, and in two minutes he 
was measuring his leaping powers with the Prime Minis- 
ter, whom he took care not to beat. He lost his two 
gold pieces, but he gained before long a mitre. 
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EFFECT OF A “ROUND ROBIN.” 

An English carl once fell among thieves, and the re- 
sult was most beneficial to the rogues. Said the Earl 
of Shaftsbury, at a recent meeting in London: ‘Some 
years ago I received a ‘round robin’ signed by a number 
of thieves and burglars of the worst kind, inviting me to 
meet them at a certain place. 


“T replied,’’ continued the Earl, “that I would do so. 
They kept their appointment, and told me they wished 
to give up their bad lives, but did not know what to 
turn to. I assisted a number of them to emigrate. 

‘Some years after, my son was out in Canada, and 
went up to a nice, well-to-do farm-house to ask his way. 
The people gave him some refreshment, and when, as 
= was leaving, he took up his portmanteau, they 
glanced at the name and exclaimed,— 

“ae your name Ashley?’ 

+ «Jt is.” 

“A tremendous excitement followed, and when the 
relationship to myself was found out, the man called his 
wife and children, and the whole household, crying, 
‘Here is the son of the gentleman who sent me out!’ 

“Such was the result, in one case, of the ‘round rob- 
in’ from thieves and burglars.” 
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AN INDIAN BELLE. 

A traveller in British North America found an Indian 
belle who, like many of her sex, thought beauty adorned 
was far preferable to unadorned beauty. He thus de- 
scribes her: 


The upper portion of her face, including forehead, 
eyes and cheeks, was painted in bright chrome yellow, 
the lower portion of her face was scarlet; she Wore a 
scarlet blanket thrown loosely over her shoulders, and 
under this was a long loose blouse made out of a dark 
navy blue blanket, and trimmed with pipings of scarlet 
and white. 

This blouse was fastened at the waist with a leather 
— fully eight inches broad, and — covered with 

large bosses of polished brass. On her neck was a 
string of brass beads as large as cherries. 

One of her bracelets consisted of a coil of heavy brass 
wire that would weigh not less than a pound and a half, 
while the other, which was nearly the same weight, was 





This poor, rich man little thought that without the 
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The demand for our Ruby Magic Lantern and 
Views has been so great that the large supply we had 
manufactured was entirely exhausted a week before 
Christmas. 





It is impossible for the Paris maker to supply us with 
Lenses as fast as we require, although each week’s steam- 
er brings us an invoice. 


WE ARE NOW 


many hundred orders behind, and it will take at least 
three weeks to fill orders now waiting. 


DO YOU WISH 


to obtain one of these fine Instruments, with Views, 
Show-bills, etc., as described in our Premium List, on 
page 395? If you do, we suggest that you order soon, 
writing us after the following form: 


MEssRS. PERRY MASON & C: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed please "find $1.78 for your Im- 
proved Ruby Magic ome with Views, dc. Itisunder- 
stood that my order will be filed in its turn, as soon as 
possible, Very truly, 
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Perry Mason & Co.: 
Gents,—The Waterbury watch I received last July isa 


splendid time-keeper. It will run for months at a time 
without varying three minutes, Yours, &c., 
ROLLA COOK, 


LYNDONVILLE, VT., Dec. Ist, 1881, 
Messrs. PERRY MASON & Co.: 

I received my Waterbury watch some three months 
ago. Itruns very well; as well as some watches which 
cost from $10.00 to $25.00. I am well pleased with it. My 
father is a railroad engineer, and it almost runs as well 
as his watch, which cost $65.00. Respectfull Toure, 

Oss. 


HANVILLE, ILL., Dec. 28, 1881. 
Dear Sirs.—The Waterbury watch came all right. I 
am delighted with it. I think it is worth ue ee —_ 
paid for it. I will take very good care o' It 
present to me from my _—, on H. Pilitips. "2 think it 
will do as well as a $15.00 watc’ ours, 
FRANK C. PHILLIPS. 
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RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N. Y. 
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made of large brass beads; several of her fingers were 
nearly covered with coils of brass wire and beads, 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. | 
THE LION AND THE RABBIT. | 


Asa lion walked out in the forest, one day, 
A rabbit espied him, and seampered away 5 ! 
But the eye of the slayer was sharp on his track; 

“Come back, little wreteh!” eried the lion, “come back!” 
And his roaring a tumult so terrible made 

That, helpless with fright, the poor rabbit obeyed. 
“Ha, ha!” laughed the tyrant (well pleased with his jest, 
And stepping his grandest, and looking his best), 
“What a creature! ridiculous, bob-tailed, and small; 

It’s a wonder to me What you live for at all, 
So spiritless, pitiful, slinking and meek, 

With no musele for fighting, no voice but a squeak; 
Such a coward you fear every creature you see 
Don't you wish you were big, bold and mighty, 
The beasts of the forest all quake at my roar; 
When [ leap on my victims, they fall in their gore. 
Tam king, and no foe dares insult me, but whew! 

Vere I sucha weak, puny pussy as you, 
I should wisi I were dead. Why, your strength is so frail 
I could knoek your breath out with one swing of my tall!” 





| 


‘like me? | 


So saying, and sidling conveniently round, 


at poor Bunny, who crouched on the ground, 
just behind him—alas for his might— 
Caught his tail in aereviece, and fastened it tight; 
And his roars of distress brought a Bushman that way, 
Who pricked him to death with his sharp assegay. 
uoth the rabbit,as safely he loped to his hole, 
g would rather be little, and bob-tailed, and droll, 
And alive, well and happy, than be mighty and bold 
Like that big, noisy lion, now lifeless and cold. 
For the weakest of creatures the world may enjoy, 
With no voices to roar and no teeth to destroy; 
And I fancy life’s pleasures and gifts at their best 
Are not all for the bullies who brag over the re 


St. 
THERON BROWN. 
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For the Companion. 

REMOVAL OF RELIGIOUS DOUBT. 

Two of the greatest preachers of the English 
Church, Frederick W. Robertson and Charles 
Kingsley, were early beset by religious doubts. | 
Kingsley’s wife describes him at the age of twen- 
ty, as wearing in his face an unsatisfied, hungering | 
look, that plainly showed the restless state of 
his mind. 

Robertson, even after taking orders, was filled 
with doubts not only regarding the truth of the | 
Christian religion but fhe truth of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of all religions. The different ways 
in which these two great minds met and conquered | 
their doubts are full of suggestiveness. | 

Kingsley at first refused to meet his doubts. He 
grew restless. He read little, and threw himself 
into every kind of innocent excitement. He rowed, 
he fished, he boxed, he fenced, he hunted; he did 
anything, that he might not think. The folly of 
this course after a time forced itself upon him, 
and he then obliged himself to think; to think 
where he was going, and whither he should be 
tending. He participated in the forms of religion 
when he was far from the spirit. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that he brought 
about this change of lite. But the change once 
made, his doubts, after a time, vanished before the 
keen powers of his mind and the innate purity of 
his heart. On his twenty-second birthday, after 
thinking deeply and strongly, “before the sleeping 
earth and sleepless sea and stars,” he devoted him- 
self to the service of God. 

Robertson, on the contrary, never fled from his 
doubts. He lived on them, nursed them; they 
absorbed his being. But one truth he held to amid 
all his questionings: “It must be right to do 
right.” ‘There may not be a God; there may not be 
an hereafter; but it is, it must be, better to be pure 
than impure, to be true than false, to be brave than 
a coward. 

To these landmarks of morality he clung with 
ever tightening grasp. He persevered in striving 
to do good to mankind. He read much, and 
thought deeply, till at last the faith of his boyhood 
was wakened into new life. 

Both Kingsley and Robertson felt the same 
truth in the midst of their questionings of relig- 
ious doctrines: “I must do what is right. Though 
God, the Bible, and heaven pass out of my life, to 
be false to what I know is right must be ruin.” 

Let the honest doubter cling to this thought, as 
did these two great men, and human experience 
warrants the assurance that light will sooner or 
later dawn on his darkness. 
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MORTIFIED. 


Many of our readers possess Bishop Thirwall’s “His- 
tory of Greece,” 





which was the most popular work on | 
Greece until the more comprehensive history by George 
Grote pushed it from its pedestal. From the memoir | 
recently published of Thirwall (pronounced Tirl), we 
learn that he was one of the most precocious children 
on record. He began to learn Latin at three years, and 
at four began Greck. The acquisition of languages 
seemed to cost him no effort. 

He was equally precocious in composition, and wrote 
a large number of poems and prose essays while he was 
still little more than a child. His father, who was a 
clergyman of the English church, was so unwise as to 
publish a small volume of these, entitled, “Primitia, or 
Essays and Poems on Various Subjects, by Connop 
Thirwall,” copies of which are highly prized by gentle- 
men who collect books which are “rare,”’ from their be- 
ing of little value. 

The publication of this volume, due to the pardonable 
vanity of a parent, caused the author in later years the 
most painful mortification. He bought and destroyed 
every copy he could find or hear of, and nothing was so 
offensive to him as to hear the book mentioned. A lady 


| drawn by one horse. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JAN. 19, 1882. 








if you had been aware of the intense loathing with which 
I think of the subject of your note, you would not have 
recalled it to my mind.” 

There has been a similar instance in this country. 
In the library of the New York Historical Society is a 
copy of the volume of poems written by William Cullen 
Bryant before he was thirteen years of age, and pub- 
lished in 1808 by his father, Dr. Bryant. The poet in 
after life was almost morbidly sensitive to the crudities 
of his early efforts; and the more, because his political 
sympathies were no longer those of his boyhood. 

He did not like, when he was the editor of a Demo- 
cratic paper, to have his voting opponents quote passa- 
ges from his poem on the Embargo, in which Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the father of the Democratic party, was denounced 


| with all the solemn rhetoric which a genius of thirteen 


could command. The poem, however, which extended 
to six hundred lines, was a truly wonderful perform- 
ance for so young a poct, and contains a few couplets 


| of which no poet need be ashamed. 


Proud parents may take warning from these exam- 
ples. The fact that a child writes extraordinary com- 
positions at the age of eleven or thirteen is a good rea- 


| son to believe that he will be very much ashamed of 


those compositions twenty years after. 

are very certain to grow. 

— 
ASSAULTED IN THE NIGHT. 

Fright, like humor, often depends upon a surprise. 
A Florida physician received a surprise once, from a 
six-foot alligator. The doctor’s horse was also so sur- 
prised that he left his owner to battle with the reptile, 
and a lively “‘scrimmage”’ followed, which a correspond- 
ent of Forest and Stream describes as follows : 


Superior minds 


I saw a six-foot ’gator in the lake one morning, and 
went for my Maynard, crept through the grass and 
bushes, and fatally wounded him, as I supposed, from 
the peculiar antics he cut. 

He came up once or twice, cut a flourish or two and 
sunk. 

I got my boat, and prodded around in eight or nine 
feet of water, but could hit him but once, and finally 
gave it up, feeling sure he would float in a day or two. 

Near where I shot him the lake has an outlet, a small 
stream which the road from Sanford crosses near the 
rearofmy place. Two nights afterwards, Dr. B., a neigh- 
bor, was returning at about eleveri o’clock from Sanford, 
in a sulky. 

The night was cloudless and moonless, The water 
splashed from his horse’s feet as he drove into the little 
creek, and the wheel struck something hard that was 
not there when he drove down. 

This something hard, dark and undefined in the dim 


' starlight, rose into the air to nearly the height of the 


wheel, and grasped the spokes with its teeth in blind 
fury. The doctor’s horse is quite agile on occasions, and 
this was one of them. He left that poe | on the 
jump, the ’gator, for such it was, lost its teeth-hold, and 
the doctor—well, he never could tell just how he lit, but 
he didn’t go along with the team. 

Upon resuming his normal position he saw the ’gator 
rushing for him through the mud and water, in which 
he was standing. A nice predicament this, alone and 
afoot with a hungry ’gator at eleven of the night, and 
not a stone or lighted knot around! 

The ’gator advanced and the doctor retreated, clawing 
the water behind him as he did so, hoping every second 
to find a stick of some sort, for he was decidedly angry, 
and was going to hurt that ‘gator. 

He had backed off but a few steps when luckily his 
hand came in contact with a water-soaked pine-root that 
had been cut out of the road, heavy and just about the 
size and length for a good weapon. 

He was now bold as a lion, and awaiting the oncom- 
ing of the savage saurian he brought down the root on 
his head with vigor, but it failed to stop the reptile, and 
it was only after repeated blows that he killed him. 

The doctor now set out after his team, which luckily 
he found all right not far up the road, and returning, he 
fastened the ’gator by the hitching-strap to the sulky 
axle and towed him home at a “two-forty”’ gait, putting 
him into a compost heap for the benefit of his orange 
trees. 

I have no doubt atell that this was the same ’gator 
that I shot two days previous. The ball grazed him; 
he followed the outlet to the road-crossing and when 
the wheel struck him that night he rose in blind rage, 
seizing the first object he touched. 

The sulky wheel bears the jagged marks of teeth on 
two spokes as a reminder to the doctor not to travel 
after dark. 


a 
FAITHFUL. 

Among the many noticeable incidents of the terrible 
forest fires in the Northwest last autumn, the following 
affecting instance of conscientious sacrifice and devo- 
tion to duty is related by a correspondent of the New 
York News. During the forest fires in September last 
in Michigan, Ira Humphrey, a mail-carrier in Sanilac 
County, was burned to death with his letter-pouch at his 
side. He was an old man and poor. It is pleasant to 
know that his fidelity was recognized by the Govern. 
ment, and that Chief Post-Office Inspector Parker at 
Washington at once started a fund for the relief of his 
widow, to which all the employés of the post-offices of 
the country gladly contributed something. The News 
correspondent says : 

The Post-Office Department investigates every case in 
which a mail-pouch or sack is lost, and an official re- 

ort as to the facts is made. Inspector Turner, who 
quired into the case, made a report in which he says,— 

“Humphrey was a faithful fellow, and seemed to sup- 


—— the United States mail must go, come life or 
eath. 

“Several persons told him on that 15th of September 
that it would be impossible for him to make the trip that 
day, but he started. The mail was carried in a wagon 

Humphrey started accompanied 
by an old man in another conveyance. 

“The old man wandered in a different direction than 
the one taken by Humphrey, and was saved alive, al- 
though badly and dangerously burned. Humphrey 
took refuge behind a school-house, with women and 
children, but this soon burned, driving them into a corn- 
field, where his body and that of a woman and two lit- 
tle children were found. The last act of Humphrey 
was a vain effort to save these children. 

“The lock, clasps and rivets of the burned mail-bag 
were found among the irons of his wagon and forward- 
ed to Washington, the sad and simple testimonials of a 
servant who died because he would not forsake his 


trust.” 
a 
A KNOWING OLD HORSE. 

Long habit is an education to brutes—as every farmer 
can testify from the movements of his dullest yoke of 
oxen. There seems to be no doubt that the lower ani- 
mals differ in mental capacity, some horses, dogs, and 


| even cats, showing a greater capability of instruction 


and training than others; their actions, however, are the 
result of habit rather than reason. Perhaps it is nothing 
incredible that among so intelligent animals as horses 
now and then one should become capable of doing his 





once wrote him a note about it, little supposing that she 
was treading on forbidden ground. | 
“T am sure,” he replied, “that if you knew the point | 
in my foot which gives me pain, you would not select 
that to kick or tread upon; and Iam equally sure that | 


work without a driver, and even of applying simple 
arithmetic without a master. However that may be, 
the New Brunswick (N. J.) Home News vouches for 
the following: 

A certain horse in Sayreville for twenty years has 
been a cart horse in a brick-yard. He has been in the 





habit of going through a certain round of duties day 
after day for eight months in the year, which has en- 
abled him to do things which seem to indicate the = 
session of faculties similar to some of those posseened by 
the human race. 

It is an old saying among farmers that crows eannot 
count more than three, but this horse has the ability to 
count sixty-five. 

His routine of labor is to cart sixty-five loads from the 
pit to the spot where the clay is mixed or ground, and 
then to go for a load of coal-dust; and now, without 
anything being said or done to indicate the fact to him, 
when he has deposited his sixty-fifth load, he turns 
away from the clay pitand goes to the dock for a load 
of the dust. 

This is not his only peculiarity, for, when he goes to 
the pit, he backs the cart up himself to the right place, 
and will take only what he conceives to be his proper 
load. If more is put on, he backs and kicks and rattles 
the cart about until the load is reduced to what he con- 
siders a proper quantity. 

Having such intellectual capacity, it is not surprising 
to learn that he will not be driven. As soon as the 
lines are touched he becomes fractious and unmanagea- 
ble, but a gentle explanation of what is required of him 
usually has the desired effect. 

It is unnecessary to add that such an intelligent horse 
will do no more work after the whistle for dinner or 
supper sounds. All his companions in the yard have 
wit enough for that, and if they are on their way to the 
pit for a load when the whistle blows, they all turn 
about and make for the stable without any orders. 
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For the Companion. 


A SNOW SONNET. 


Strange, silent, subtle snow! Storm without sound; 
A shadowy shape, yet palpable in might— 
Whose terrors twine about us in a night, 

And from soft sleep and dreams awake us bound; 

A tented ficld and ghostly troops around; 
White-waving flags from every wintry tree 
Float in our face the vaunt of victory— 

That earth and we a conqueror have found, 





Not the red wrath of Jove’s electric blow, 
Nor ruthless rage of wanton winds at war, 
That shake the seas and make the mountains Jar, 
Hath spell so weird and wondrous as the snow— | 
The silent, stealthy snow, whose frozen breath 
Thralls half the world, locked in a living death. 
WILLIAM C, RICHARD 
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SCANDINAVIAN HONESTY. 

The traveller in Sweden and Norway sees many cus- 
toms which indicate that the people are unusually 
courteous and honest. At the railway dining stations, 
a large table is set in the centre of a spacious room. 
Upon it are displayed a variety of tempting dishes and 
piles of warm plates with knives, forks and napkins. 

The passengers enter without confusion, walk around 
the central table, select what dishes they like best, and 
then seat themselves at little marble tables scattered in 
the room. Every person, remembering that his neigh- 
bor may fancy the dish of which he partakes, helps him- 
self with moderation. For the dinner a fixed sum is | 
charged, about thirty-nine cents; but wine, beer and 
coffee being extras, the guest tells how much of each 
he has drank. His word is taken without question, as 
no one watches him. 


On board the steamboats three meals a day are served, 
which, however, are not included in the price of the 
passage. After each meal, the passenger who has par- 
taken writes his name in a large book and records un- 
der it what he has eaten or drank. 

When he is ready to go ashore, he calls one of the 
waiters,—a girl,—who puts the price against every item, 
adds up the amount and puts the sum she receives into 
her pocket. When the money becomes too heavy, she 
gives it, without counting, to the stewardess. 

Allis left to the honesty of the people. Instead of 
this confidence begetting laxity, it makes every one care- 
ful ay to the uttermost penny. His honor is at stake ; 
therefore he feels obliged to be very particular. 

Mr. Du Chaillu tells of a servant-girl who brought 
him a gold locket, which he had dropped on the kitchen 
— the previous evening, while displaying his curiosi- 
ties. 

‘Why did you not keep it?” he said, playfully. 

‘How, then,” she answered, ‘‘could I ever w: 
and look people in the face?” 

He once had hard work to make a man accept a small 
sum of money which he had earned. The honest fellow 
had travelled on snow-shoes in the soft snow for an 
hour to restore to Mr. Du Chaillu his gold watch and 
chain, which he had left under his pillow at the house 
where he slept the evening before. Only by showing 
him that he was paid for his loss of time and not for re- 
turning what did not belong to him, could he be per- 
suaded to accept the money. 


Such traits as these cause us to look with pleasure 
upon the statistics which tell that hundreds of these hon- 
est, courteous people leave their native land to become 
dwellers in the United States. 
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NOT APPRECIATED. 

An old lawyer, who says he plays “no kind of musi- 
cal instrument whatever,” has told the reason why he 
never learned. When he was a young law-student he 
and his brother, who was studying medicine, both 
boarded at home, and at one time both conceived the | 





| idea that they had more than ordinary musical talents, | 


and determined to cultivate them. “So John bought a | 
flute,”’ he said, ‘‘and I bought a fiddle, and turning one 
of the attics into a study, we practised there half the 
night through. 


“We didn’t want anybody to know about it, espe- 
cially my father, who had very strict notions as to the 
value of time and no taste for music. So to make him 
think we were hard at work, I had quantities of law- 
books heaped up and John had a skull and lots of bones 
scattered about, to the horror of Betsey, the house- 
keeper, who slept in the attic. 

“She was once our nurse, and was the only one who 
could hear us practising, so we had no fears of her tell- 


‘g- 

“One morning, a week or two after we had begun our 
musical night-work, we were late at breakfast, and 
looking somewhat unrefreshed, father said,— 

«**You mustn’t study too hard, boys!’ 

“ ‘No, sir, not at all,’ we both answered, smilingly. 

“Just then Betsey appeared at the door, and looked 
mysteriously at mother. 

“*Yes, what is it?’ asked mother, surprised at the 
ew seemed to be in. 

***Well, ma’am, I want to say that I’ll have to lave 
you, ma’am.’ 

‘Leave me! why, what do you mean, Betsey?’ 

“*Ycs, ma’am; it’s the boys at last, ma’am. It’s go- 
ing on twenty-five years that I’ve lived with you, and 
it’s the boys at last. It’s not Christian-like, ma’am; I 
can’t stand it noways.’ 

“**Why, Betsey, what have the boys been doing? Do 
tell us at once!’ 

“It’s Mister John, ma’am; and sometimes I think 
Mister Tom helps him. He’s got some poor cretur up 
stairs, ma’am, and he torments him awful, all night 
sometimes, ma’am, when you are asleep. The poor 
cretur groans and screams and almost sh: a 
and what it suffers I don’t know, but it’s di 5 

“I know they say doctors must do such things when 
they are a larning, but I can’t stay where suc! 
are going on. I never thought Mister John was the one 
to do so, but he does, and if it’s all the same to you 
P’ll_go, ma’am.’ 

about it, 


| ed by the finest skill of science.” 


from the room, when my brother and I were called 
upon to explain. 

“We never heard the last about that ‘poor cretur’ up 
stairs, but that was the end of my aie practice.”’— 
Willimantic ( Ct.) Journal. 
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NARCOTICS. 

The power of narcotics to lower the sensibilities va- 
ries in degree, but most of them can carry this deaden- 
ing power to actual death, when taken in large doses. 
Among the most common narcotics are alcohol, tobacco, 
opium, hashish, absinthe, chloroform, ether and chloral 
hydrate. Some facts are common to them all. (1) They 
each give rise to a craving for their continued use which 
at length becomes well-nigh, if not wholly, irresistible. 
(2) A prior effect can be produced only by a further in- 
crease of dose. 

-(3) They each act on the nervous system, and through 
them on the arterial system, either congesting the capil- 
laries, thus causing a morbid fulness, or contracting 
(constringing) them, thus causing thinness of flesh; or, 
as in the case of opium, first relaxing and then con- 
stringing; or, as in the case of chloral, first constring- 
ing and then relaxing. (4) They each sect up fixed 
morbid changes in the physical system. (5) Not one of 
them is of the slightest use to a healthy person, and 
each is naturally repulsive to him. (6) The habitual 
use of each and all of them is harmful. 





To the same class belongs the mandragora (man- 
drake) of the ancient Greeks. It was first used to de- 
stroy the pain of surgical operations, or of death by 
torture. It was afterwards used for pleasure, and gave 
rise to mandragorites, just as opivm, alcohol and ether 
have to their besotted victims. 

Absinthe, originally made in France, is a mixture of 


| alcohol with wormwood, swect flag, aniseed, angelica 
| root and blue vitriol. 


Says Dr. B. W. Richardson, our 
authority for most of the facts in this article, ‘a more 
consummate devil of destruction could not be concoct- 
And yetits use is 
becoming quite prevalent in England. 

As to chloral hydrate, it was Dr. Richardson who in- 
troduced it into use ten years ago. But such have been 
its effects in the hands of the people, that he now says, 
“Tf chloral hydrate cannot be kept for use within its 
legitimate sphere as a medicine, to be prescribed by the 
physician according to his judgment, and by him as 
rarely as possible, it were better for mankind not to 
have it at any price.” 

The latter is sold freely at the druggist’s, and is pur- 
chased by people without any misgiving as to the perils 
of its use. Friends should caution friends. 


+e 
MADE MISCHIEF. 

One of those practical jokers who like bad boys are 
never happy unless in mischief, and a stupid policeman, 
encountered each other a few days ago. Mischief and 
stupidity brought about a disturbance, which Peck’s Sun 
describes. The writer says, a most ridiculous scene 
occurred at a church in New Castle. A policeman was 
passing the church as a gentleman came out. 


The man jokingly accosted the policeman and said he 
was wanted inside. he stupid policeman thought 
there was some trouble in the church, and wentin. The 
sexton, seeing a policeman, said,— 

“Come right in here,” and he took him to a pew and 
waved his hand, as much as to say, ‘‘Help yourself.” 

There was another man in the pew, a deacon with a 
sinister expression, as the policeman thought, and he 
supposed that he was the man they wanted arrested, so 
= tapped the deacon on the arm, and told him to come 
along. 

The deacon turned pale and edged along to get away, 
when the policeman took him by the collar and jerked 
him out in the aisle. 

The deacon struggled, thinking the policeman was 
crazy, but he was dragged along. Many of the congre- 
gation thought the deacon had been doing something 
wrong, and some of them got behind the deacon and 
helped the officer to fire him out. 

The policeman saw the man who told him he was 
wanted in the church, and asked him what the charge 
was against the deacon, and he didn’t know. The sex- 
ton was next appealed to, and he didn’t know, and 
finally the prisoner was asked what it was all about, and 
he didn’t know. 

The policeman was asked what he arrested the man 
for, and he didn’t know, and after a while the matter 
was explained, and the policeman, who had to arrest 
somebody, took the man into custody who told him he 
was wanted in the church, and he was fined five dollars 
and costs. The man now says he will never try to con- 
vert a policeman again. 


—— $4 
NEW YORK WEDDINGS. 

If a New York man moving in fashionable society 
dies, his funeral is costly. Should he marry, the wed- 
ding, even if itis not a “society affair,’ will cost him 
about twelve hundred dollars. <A society paper reck- 
ons up the wedding items and their cost as follows: 


The ceremony over, the minister’s fee must be paid. 
This is usually one hundred dollars, and seldom less, 
while the sexton gets twenty-five dollars unless he has 
charge of the other arrangements, when, of course, his 
pay. is much higher. 

he general manager of the invitations, carriages, 
etc., is paid according to the length of time of his ser- 
vices; never less than one hundred dollars. 

The caterer’s bill, at a low estimate, is always five 
hundred dollars; the music costs fifty dollars, and the 
flowers, say for an autumn wedding, including brides- 
maids, bouquets and everything, three hundred dollars. 

Then there are many additional expenses, such as ar- 
ranging of presents, for which a special man is engaged, 
the hiring of detectives to watch the presents, carriage 
hire, etc., which may be easily set down at one hundred 
dollars more. 


———— — 


CREAKING WHEELS. 

The present generation is heir to many ills, but it is 
not so superstitious as their fathers, and is, therefore, 
free from many scares and worries which troubled 
them. An amusing story is told by an old lady of 
Newburyport, Mass., which illustrates this fact: 


Enos Bartlett had a load of bricks to draw to Byfield. 
The weather was intensely hot, and so he started a little 
after midnight. The cart wheels were dry and needed 
greasing. They soon began to creak. The noise in- 
creased, until it blended into a series of unearthly 
noises, rising at last into agonizing shrieks and howls. 

Along the route of course every one was aroused out 
of sleep, and not being able to understand the cause, 
most were terribly frightened, thinking the last day had 
come, and that these were the cries of the damned. It 
was a still night, and the horrible sounds were heard at 
a great distance, and what it was could not be imagined. 
Some fell to praying and reading their Bibles. 

When Mr. Bartlett reached the brook above Grandsir 
Little’s he drove through water and suddenly “silence 
like a poultice came to heal the blows of sound.” The 
scare was so widespread and tremendous that old peo- 
ple who were young then, remember it most vividly. 


—___<o+—____ 


AN advertiser in Texas calls for ‘‘an industrious man 
as a boss hand over five thousand head of sheep that 
can speak Spanish fluently.” 

AN editor wrote a head-line, ‘‘A Horrible Blunder,” 
to go over a railroad accident, but thought it was the 





‘Mother saw that there was some m: 
and telling Betsey she would talk to her , sent her 


rinter’s fault that it got over the account of a wedding. 
The editor was the man thrashed all the same. 
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For the Companion, 


NANNIE’S TEA-PARTIES. 


“Mamma,” said Nannie, ‘‘I do wish I had some 
little girls to play with. All the children in these 
flats are boys, and I’m tired of playing with boys.” 

“It is too bad,” said mamma. ‘You swing on 
doors, slide down banisters, climb, and jump, and 
shout almost all day long. I should like to see 
you playing sometimes with some sweet little girl, 
dressing dolls in the corner, or having a tea-party.” 

“Oh dear! I want some little girls,” sighed Nan- 
nie. 

“Well,” mamma replied, “I have been thinking 
for some time of putting you in school, and I will 
let you begin next Monday. Then you will meet 
little girls every day.” 

“Goody! goody!” 
school!” 

So on Monday morning she went, with her little 
lunch-basket in her hand. Johnny agreed to take 
her to the school door every morning, and to call 
for her again at half-past one. Mamma missed | 
her little romping girl through the long forenoon, 
and sent Johnny promptly when the time came to 
bring her back. 

Soon the bell rang, there were merry voices on 
the stairs, and in a moment more Johnny and 
Nannie rushed in, bringing another child with 
them. 

“We've caught a little girl! We've caught a 
little girl!” shouted Nannie, fairly dancing with 
joy. 
The new-comer looked shy and pretty and gen- 
tle. She said her name was Ada, and she went to 
kindergarten. 

“I like her,” said Nannie. 

“I like Nannie, too,” said little Ada; “and she 
asked me to come and play with her.” 

“That’s very nice,” said mamma, taking off the 
little coats and hoods. “Now, Nannie, find your 
dolls, and get out your dishes.” | 

“Oh, a tea-party! a tea-party !” cried Nannie. 

| 
| 


cried Nan. “I’m going to 





“May we have rea/ tea, mamma ?” asked John- 

ny, as much interested as anybody. 
“Cambric tea,” said mamma, filling the little 
teapot with hot water, and putting sugar in the 
bowl, and milk in the pitcher. Then she cut what 
the children called “fairy slices” of bread, and! 
buttered them, for one plate, put bits of cake on 
another, sliced an apple for another, concluded to 
allow some cheese, and finally broke up a cake of | 
maple sugar to make more of a treat. 

Then the three children sat down, and with the 
prettiest possible airs poured their tea, and stirred 
it, and passed the dishes around. They behaved 
beautifully, and it took them a half an hour. 

“I’m so glad,” thought mamma, as she sat sew- 
ing; “it is just the thing for Nannie to have a girl 
playmate.” 

Little Ada staid till five, looking over Nannie’s 
treasures, and then mamma put her coat and hood 
on her and let her go, with an invitation to come 
soon again. 

Next morning Nannie went to school with a ra- 
diant face, and this time when Johnny brought 
her home there were ¢wo little girls, Ada, and an- 
other one, a tall, curly-headed child, who stood by 
the window with an air of expectation, swinging 
her books by a strap. She said her name was 
Nelly, and she went to the kindergarten. 

“Nannie said if I would come home with her, 





a little German girl named Elsie, whose father 
kept the drug-store on the corner. It was well 
that mamma had baked that morning, and had 
cut out a lot of little biscuits and cookies with her 
thimble, for this tea-party needed plenty of re- 
freshments. 

But when tea was over, so many little folks all 
together were ready for fun. They wanted to 
swing, they wanted to run, they wanted to prac- 
tise on roller-skates, they wanted to play hide-and- 
seek, but they didn’t want to sit down and play 
with dolls. Mamma could not sew nor read, for 
whenever she tried, either some one wanted her to 
help choose a hiding-place, or some one else want- 
ed a drink of water. 

When it was almost five, she proposed dressing 
them to go home, but not one of the little girls 
seemed willing to go, and Nan begged to keep 
them. 

Mamma hesitated, for her own little girl had in- 
vited the others in perfect good faith, and they had 
come with the same feeling, so that she did not 
like to seem inhospitable. 


and on opening the door, a lady in great agitation 
entered, exclaiming,— 


But while she hesitated, the bell rang loudly, 





leaving Nannie to wash up all the tea-dishes alone. 





“Ts my child here, my little Edith?” Edith ran } 
forward and her mother clasped her in her arms. 

“JT have been searching everywhere. I am near- 
ly wild with anxiety. Edith, you never must run 
away again!” 

The bell rang a second time, more sharply still, 
and a flushed nurse very much out of temper ex- 
plained that she had been all over the Park hunt- 
ing for Ada. Ada very meekly allowed herself to 
be led home at once. As the nurse opened the 
door to go out, a stout German passed her, com- 
ing in. 

“Vere is my little Elsie?” he asked. “Is she 
here been? Her mutter tink she have gefallen 
into the river, but I says Nein!” 

Mamma, feeling something like a kidnapper, 
produced Elsie, and gave her her hat. 

“I am very sorry,” she said. ‘Nannie enjoys 
having the children come so much, but they must | 
not come any more without leave. I supposed 
their mothers knew!” 

“I guess I'll go home myself,” said bright little 
Lulu, “betore anybody comes after me!” 

“Tl go too!” said Nelly, and away they ran, 





Mary L. BoLies Brancu. 





For the Companion. 


WINKIE’S LULLABY. 


You naughty, naughty Winkie Gray, 
You haven’t slept at all to-day ; 

So now lie still upon my lap, 

Like a good child, and have your nap; 

You can be quiet if you-try, 

80, bye-low-bye, bye-low-bye. 
The dollies all are watching you— 
Doll Rosy has the measles too— 
They’d like the best of anything 
For me to rock with them and sing. 

Awake yet? Yes, I see your eye, 

O Winkie, bye-low, bye-low-bye! 














You play and run so much about, 
That you get cross and tired out. 
(She boxes pussy’s ears.) You'll find 
Your easiest way will be to mind! 
Hush, it will do no good to ery! 
There—bye-low-bye, bye-low-bye. 
I’ve tucked the blanket round you close, 
Only your tail and little nose 
Are out. Don’t squirm in that way! See, 
You've scratched me, naughty Winkie Wee! 
Go now, bad child, I’ll never try 
Again to rock you lullaby! 











she would give me a fairy,” explained the child. 


“Oh dear!” said mamma, “now I amafraid you , 


are going to be disappointed. Nannie hasn’t any 
little sisters to play with, and when she is lone- 
some she plays there are fairies in the walls that 
come to talk to her. But they are not real.” 

“Hush, hush, mamma, don’t tell!” entreated 
Nannie. “I really am going to give her one.” 

“Then give it to her now,” said mamma, to end 
it. 

Nannie held out her hand to Nelly. 

“There it is on my hand,” she said. 
about six inches high. Take it.” 

Nelly held her hand to take it, but did not look 
at all satisfied. However, she staid to play, and 
was soon as happy as the rest. Nannie set her 
dishes out again, and mamma supplied provisions 
for this second tea-party, well pleased to see her 
little girl at play. . 

The next day Nannie was late, and mamma be- 
gan to feel anxious. But at last the door-bell 
rang. 

“There she is!” said mamma; but no, when the 
door opened there was no Nannie there, but two 
little girls, strangers, who stood timidly on the 
threshold. 

““We've come to Nannie’s tea-party,” they said. 

“Come in, then,” said mamma. 


”» 


nie? 


“It is 


“She’s waiting for Ada,” was the reply. So 
mamma led them in and took their hats off. They 
said their names were Edith and Lulu, and they 
They sang a pretty lit- 
tlesong about the robins while they waited for 


went to the kindergarten. 


Nannie. 


«“‘Where’s Nan- 


Then Nannie came bringing Nelly and Ada, and 


For the Companion. 
BLESSED ARE YOUR EARS! 
“T’vye had just the beautifullest time!” said 
‘Tommy Downs to his mamma, coming in at bed- 
| time from spending the evening with his playmate, 
Phil Potter. 
‘What have you been doing?’ asked Mrs. | 
Downs, smiling on her noisy, stirring boy. 

“Oh! we've made all the noise we wanted to, I 
and Tommy and the girls. We marched for sol- 
diers, and I whistled while Tommy beat his drum, 
and we played ‘I Spy,’ and ‘Stage-Coach,’ and 
‘Puss-in-the-Corner.’ Then we each took a comb 
and some tissue paper, and played on them as 
loud as we could, had a regular comb concert.” 

“And it didn’t disturb Mrs. Potter at all ?” 

“Not a bit. She just sat and read all the even- 
ing, and paid no attention to us. I wish you was 
as deaf as she is!” 

“Why, Tommy!” 

“Well, I do,” persisted Tommy. “It would 
save you so much trouble with your headaches 
and my noise, for I know I’m a noisy boy. I be- 
lieve you’d take lots more comfort than you do 
now.” 

“Don’t you think I like to hear the music of my 
little boy’s voice ?” 

-“The trouble is you hear it too much and too 
loud,” laughed Tommy, as he started for bed. 


| around the trap-door, and, on the whole, it was no 


“You won’t need to go in,” said Phil. “You 
can get it from the cistern in the back room. 
There’s a long-handled dipper there.” 

The cistern vas under the floor, the water low 
down, and Tommy’s arm short. It was icy, too, 


wonder that Tommy slipped in. 

He caught the edge of the board and held on 
with all his might, screaming for help. Through 
the open outside door he could see Mrs. Potter sit- 
ting by the back parlor window, sewing, and she 
could easily have heard him scream, if she only 
hadn’t been deaf! 

The boys on the hill made too much noise to 
hear him. He was hanging in the ice-cold water 
almost to his waist, and his hands and arms were 
so tired that he thought he must let go and drop 
in, when little Nell came and stood by the window 
where her mother sat, and she caught sight of 
Tommy. 

He saw her pull her mother’s sleeve, and point 
to him, and then it was no time at all before Mrs. 
Potter had him out of his cold bath, and into the 
house in hot blankets. 

‘“Mother,” said Tommy that night, “I can’t be 
glad enough that you’re not deaf! I don’t wonder 
Jesus said, ‘Blessed are your ears, for they hear !’” 


M. C. W. B. 
——~+or——__—_—__ 





A few days after, he went over to see Phil again. 
It was fine sliding, so he and Phil and a dozen 
other boys were sliding down the hill back of Mrs. 
Potter’s house. 

“T’m dreadful thirsty!” said Tommy to Phil. 





“T’ll run down toyour house for a drink of water.” | the mornings.’ 


When my little Mary was coaxing me to give 
her tea one night, I told her that “tea was for old 
ladies like mamma.” She looked at mea moment 
and then said, “Why, no, mamma, you are a new 
lady ; old ladies wear nightcaps on their heads in 








(NUTS_TO CRACK } 
Puzzles for the Week. 


AMPUTATIONS. 








Behead and curtail the following words, of three let- 


ters each, and then add the remaining letters to form the 
| name of a noted statesman who was born Jan. 18, 1782, 


and whose centennial occurred this week. 
1. To sum up. 2. An animal. 
3. An insect. 4. La 






godd 
beve 
chanic. 
10, A river of Siberia. 11, 
cookery. 
for horse-cloths. 


ree. 
5. Particular. 6. Aged. 
7. Reverential fear. 8. A wager. 
9. To decay. 10. To invite. 
11. Consumed. 12. A fowl. 
13. Cunning. GASPARD RAYNOR. 


DOUBLE 


Cross-words: 1, A lars 
ss of the morning. 
ge. 5, A sword of 
7, A messenger. 





12, A kind of 


ACROSTIC. 

ge sea-going vessel. 2, The 
3, Entrance. 4, A delicious 
the finest temper. 6,  me- 
8, A fitofanger. 9, A plant. 
An aromatic much used in 
coarse Woollen wrapper used 


The primals name the man to whom the 17th of Jan- 


DOUBLE CROS 
In discern, but no 
In inheritance, no 
In aloft, but not in 
In “take notice,” 
In exclaim, but 1 


uary is dedicated, and the finals tell what he is called. 


3. 

8-WORD ENIGMA, 
tin see; 

tin fee; 

vhigh; 

not in spy; 

tin ery. 


Within these lines, you'll surely find 


A huntress, darin 
Her quivering arr 


g, cold, unkind, 
‘ows now have sped; 


A weeping mother turns to stone, 
Down which tears trickle one by one. 


M. B.D. 


4. 


BLANKS. 








—relic of their home, ar 
What if one 





He would not the m: 
To 
And receive 











or 





At —— and —— unknow 
And ancient —— so dreac 


Alas, the wound from wl 


F’en and wher¢ 
Insects would —— him o 
Some flying —— always 
“What's in a name?” 











Enough: for 
This but a 





PICTOR 


2, 11, 18, is what the b 
The cruel master has 1 
19, 5, 21, is what picked at the ear of corn. 
| 12, 24, 7, our young man should go to. 






is the numb 
, 8, is what tl 


| 14, 16, 23 
22, 20, 1 


Answers to Puz 


i. MAaJoOR 
OvERT 
ZoNES 
ANN 
REE 
T aR 


2am 


ase 


JENNER, DIED JAN. 26 


” 
Omitted, 


Ist stanza, (stay. 
shy 

2nd stanza, } poe 
3rd stanza, } pon 
si § set 

| 4th stanza, ) yet. 


| 3. John Eli O. T.’ s 


speculate; Earn before 





sport. 





MOZART, DIED JAN, 27. 


they say 


| Fill the blanks with words that are also animal names. 


Come sit upon this while I tell 

1 laugh or —— at in John Bell. 
| I —— out his record not in spite, 
For mostly he and —— do right. 

‘he ——- trees that—— o’er the hill, 


re blooming still. 


served for both a plate, 
Piled high with maize which from the —— they ate, 


uners of the great. 


his wares a perfect right had he, 


is might be. 


His ship sailed from the —— and on the brine 
He made a —— of rope yarn twisted fine. 

He worked the —— (the anchor rose with ease) 
And climbed the mast to —— and trestletrees. 
In Britain landed in a —— he rode, 

But the wheel —— broke and tipped the load. 
A walk he took upon the ——one day, 

And brought a —— of heath and furze away. 


He looked at arms and enginery of war, 


n to him before, 
iful at a door. 


He bent the bow, and —— the arrow flew, 


1ich the —— he drew! 


Engines of art his better favor won, 


sa thread was spun. 
ft as they surprised him ; 
victimized him. 


A —— (not papal) saith 

A social —~— might —— him to death. 

or frown what care has he? 

’s worth is to you or me. E. L. E. 


5. 
IAL ENIGMA. ® 


ook is getting. 
10 4, 13, 9, 17, 1. 


er of oranges in the basket. 
ic horse needs. t 


3, 6, 10, is useful in propelling the boat. 
Whole is a common saying. 


OLIVER. 


zles in Last Number. 
HiGuw®rt 
UNITE 
GABLE 
H oBBY 
E BONY 
S INGE 
ITUGHES, DIED JAN. 4. 


5 GIBBON, DIED JAN. 16. 
{ sea 
5th stanzi 
oth inza, tea. 
. \ east 
6th stanzi 
ith stanza, } yeast. 
+ { seat 
h stanzi 
ith stanza, } heat. 
8th stanza ) say 
— a: Srnane, 


Name—“THEY Say.” 
In Dian Bible. 


Joun Exiot’s INDIAN BIBLE. 
4. Think before you speak; Invéstigate before you 


you spend; Labor before you 



























































































































_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


JAN. 19, 1882, 





The SuBscRIPTION Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for THE COMPANION, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts, WILEN NEITIER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

SNEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper bs n be changed, 

DISCONTINUAN —Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifie _ by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
mck is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
A ROSY NOSE. 

Every person has noticed the drunkard’s rosy nose. 
It is not simply red; the skin is rough and thickened, and 
its whole appearance makes an unpleasant, and some- 
times a laughable, impression. 

But this affection (acne rosacea) is not confined to 
the inebriate, nor is it owing directly to aleohol; but to 
some derangement of the digestive functions induced 
by the person’s habits. The capillary veins of the face 
are in peculiar sympathy with other organs, and through 
the action of the latter, often become permanently con- 
gested. 

\ congested liver may be due to high living as well 
as to hard drinking, and whichever the cause, may 
equally result in this congestion of the nose. In women 
it results, in full half the cases, from some derangement 
of their peculiar organization. 

Further, a red nose may be caused by occupations— 
as that of the cook, for instance—which keep up a con- 
stant state of congestion in the face. 

The disease first shows itself in little rounded spots 
on the summit and sides of the nose. These come and 
go at intervals, gradually increasing in number and con- 
tinuing longer. The veins enlarge; the skin becomes 
thicker than in its normal condition, and in the worst 
cases, there some red and solid and 
some yellowish and filled with pus. 


are elevated points, 


To effect a cure the main thing is to remove the cause. 
Let your physician tell you what that is. The local con- 
gestion may, in many cases, be relieved by bathing the 
part for some time every day with water as hot as can 
be borne. The object is to stimulate the circulation. 

ene 
TOUCHING, 

Another warning to children to keep from railroad 
tracks brings with it a touching instance of loving self- 
sacrifice by alittle girl named Nettie Corraz, scarcely 
ten years old. She with her three little brothers and 
two other children were at play one day last fall near 
Indian Hill (in New Jersey), and ventured out upon the 
trestle bridge of a railroad track. They were called off 
by a neighbor, and warned that a train would soon 
come along, but they did not leave soon enough. Says 
a New York exchange: At 5.08 P. M., the train thun- 
dered through the cut, around the curve and down on 
the bridge. 


The engineer saw the children, put on the brakes and 
reversed his engine, but it was impossible to stop the 
train suddenly on such a grade. 

All the children except Nettie and her brother Geor- 
gie, who is about four years old, scrambled out on the 
ends of the ties. She saw that he could not be trusted 
to cling to the ties, and that he must be dropped through 
between ties to the dry ground beneath. 

The little fellow was afraid and clung to the timbers. 
This delayed her only afew seconds, but she did not 
have even asecond to spare. It is doubtful even wheth- 
er she pushed him clear through. 

He was found afterward alive and well on the ground 
beneath, but he says he touched the cars when they 
went over him. When she sprang away toward the 
end of a tie it was too late. Her body was beyond the 

track, but her left leg was severed at the thigh and the 
other was crushed below the knee. 

The train was brought to a stop a moment afterward, 
and the engineer, with tears in his eyes, helped pick her 
up. She did not lose consciousness. 

“Oh, I’m killed!” she exclaimed. ‘*What will mamma 
say?” She died one hour after the accident. 


—— 
A NATION OF WALKERS. 

There seems to be (according to the testimony of 
those who have tried it) ‘an element in the air’ of the 
“British Isles” which keeps off fatigue. Walking is a 
healthful exercise, and deserves to be highly recom- 
mended, but something must be allowed for the differ- 
ence of natural conditions when we compare the pedes- 
trian habits and abilities of the Americans and of the 
English or Scotch. A correspondent of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, writing from the Highlands, says: 


Outdoor exercises and outdoor sports are indulged in 
here to an extent that astonishes an American. “Come 
for a walk,” is what your friend says when he calls in 
the morning, and means a little spin of six or eight 
miles. 

“Come, my dear Yandell, and we'll go down to the 
hills of ——, a beautiful walk of eighteen miles; we'll 
leave after lunch, and get there to dinner; we can re- 
turn, if you wish, to-morrow morningto breakfast,” ran 
an invitation from a great London surgeon. 

he highlander thinks nothing of a walk of thirty 
miles. His children often walk ten miles to Sunday 
school, and he frequently makes a morning call on foot 
twenty miles away. 

When you see his tall, well-sct figure and his lusty 
limbs, and watch his long, swinging stride, you will un- 
derstand how, in a go- -A8-You- please, he is able to cover 








these great distances without one, I should have 
added, “‘and when you breathe the highland air,” for 
this must have much to do with it. But the air of all 
this island incites you to move about, to put yourself in 
motion, to get out of doors, to stretch your limbs, to ex- 
pand your chest. 

—_——_q——_——- 


Pussy! 
. There is a cat in Brooklyn, New York, against which 
Lady Macbeth could bring no such charge as that she 
hurled against her husband,— 


“Letting J dare not wait upon J would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage.” 


This cat ‘‘would” mount a church pulpit, and she 
dared to execute her own sweet will. The feline 
achievement is thus narrated : 


While the occupants of the pews in a fashionable 
Brooklyn church were on a Sunday morning awaiting 
the opening of service, a large gray cat mounted the pul- 
pit platform and crouched under the stately carved 
chair. Having secured this position, it began the utter- 
ance of grievous wails. 

While there seemed to some persons to be an appro- 
priateness in thus bringing a load of grief into the sanc- 
tuary, others were disposed to think that the cat could 
better have selected some other place as a refuge. The 
deacons and elders were of the latter opinion. 

The pastor had not yet taken his place, and the cat 
had the platform all to itself. A deacon and two elders 
advanced in order to take measures to remove the crea- 
ture. The deacon grasped the cat, which in turn began 
to claw him and spit defiance at him. The elders stood 
one at each end of the platform, in case the cat should 
dodge away from the deacon. For a moment it looked 
- if both of them might have to run to the deacon’s 

el 
‘The young persons in the church regarded the situa- 
tion with intense interest. Had it been anywhere else 
than in a church they would have cheered the deacon 
when, clasping the terrified brute in his arms, he passed 
it to one ‘of the elders, who gravely carried it out the 
side door. 

When the good pastor proceeded with the service it 
was with an almost audible smile. It was some minutes 
before that congregation settled into fitting sober de- 
corum, 

——_—_—_—__@———_. 
CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

Solomon must have made serious havoc among the 
cedars of Lebanon, seeing that he employed eighty 
thousand hewers to get out timber for the temple and 
his palace. An Assyrian king set such value upon 
Lebanon’s cedar as to transport huge beams of it to 
Nineveh, where it was used in the erection of the royal 
palace. Herod also used the timber for roofing the sec- 
ond temple, so that owing to these, and scores of other 
depredators, the forest has dwindled down to a grove 
of four hundred trees. 

To save it from complete destruction and preserve it 
at least in its present extent, Rustem Pasha, the Gover- 
nor-General of the Lebanon, has issued a special ordi- 
nance containing a series of stringent regulations calcu- 
lated to check, if not quite put a stop to, the vandalism 
and carelessness of most travellers. 

It is expressly forbidden to put up tents or other 
kinds of shelter within the district of the trees, or to 
light fires or to cook any provisions in their vicinity. 
No one is allowed to break off a bough or even a twig 
from the trees. Itis forbidden to bring any beasts of 
burden, be they horses, mules or asses, or any other 
kind of animal, within the district. Should oxen, sheep, 
goa’ or other pasturage cattle be found within the re- 
scribed limits, they will be irredeemably conflecates. 


snnicsasiciadliianaiiaiae 
HE HEEDED IT. 

A Carson City father told his son, who was just mar- 
ried and starting for California, ‘‘Never go into a place 
where he wouldn’t take his wife.”” How the young 
man heeded the good advice is related below: 


The couple settled in Mariposa County, and the father 
went to visit them. He proposed a bear-hunt, and they 
were fortunate enough to track a grizzly to his lair 
among some boulders in the chapparal. As the two 
approached, the bear roused up and sent forth a growl 
of defiance. 

“Go in and kill ’im,’”’ said the old man, excitedly. 

The son held back, further ac quaintance with the bear 
seeming in some respects undesirable. 

“Count me out,” he said. 

“Have I crossed the seas and settled in America to 
raise a coward?” shouted the father, brandishing his 
gun. 

“TI recollect your advice when I left Carson,’”’ was the 
reply. ‘How can I forget it? Didn’t you tell me never 
to go where I couldn’t take my wife? Now, how would 
Sally look in there with the bear?” 

Very soon after out came the bear, and both father 
and son concluded that it would be the wisest thing to 
go away—which they immediately did. 

oe 
INSULTED. 

Elephants are a good deal bigger than men—and in 
some respects they are both nicer and wiser. There is 
not one of them but will resent the offer of a chew of 
tobacco—and such large-sized resentment is apt to be 
dangerous. The Griffin (Ga.) News says: 

The other night, just after the circus performance, 
while the elephants were being driven through the 
streets, just as they reached the corner of Hill and 
Broadway, some thoughtless person gave one of the 
animals a piece of tobacco. 

The elephant had no sooner noticed what the tobacco 
was when he instantly became infuriated and made a 
rush for his teaser, right through a crowd of four hun- 


dred or five hundred people, breaking loose from his 
keeper. 


Everybody scattered, of course, and the scene pre- | 


sented a frightful stampede. Fortunately no one was 
seriously hurt, and the maddened elephant was finally 
captured. Things looked rather squally, though, for a 
while, as the elephant was in thorough earnest, and 
roared and bellowed with terrific rage. 
———_—__— 
A DISTRACTED DIPLOMAT. 

Peter the Great was a boor as well as a tyrant. When 
in England, he lived at the house of Sir William Tem- 
ple, a diplomat and cultivator of flowers. 

Peter sought to unbend himself by being wheeled 
over the flowerbeds and neat parterres of his host’s 
garden in a wheelbarrow, as poor Sir William found to 
his cost. That accomplished diplomatist appears to 
have felt his chagrin at the failure of the Triple Alli- 
ance mere child’s play to his feelings at beholding the 


Russian monarch _— roughshod over the priceless 
tulips of Moor P; 


Siccemiianaas 
STAY ON. 
A toper’s love for his beer is characteristically set 
forth in the following: 
‘Want any cloves?” asked a peddler of a saloon- 
kee = one day last week. 
at I vant um?” asked the p' 


proprietor. 
“To take away the smell of beer from the breath,” 
said the peddler. 


‘Take away dot smell of beer!” exclaimed the man 
behind the counter. ‘You got somedings vat makes 
der smell stay on, and I buys him.” 


Qe 


They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think, 


An Extended Seniatetentiel year finds 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” in new localities, in various 
parts of the world. For relieving Coughs, Colds, and 
Throat Diseases, the Troches have been proved reliable. 


Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT’S 
COCOAINE. 
The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Com. 
peace on inant 


He Had Bronchitis. 
Aprominent physician of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “Iowe 
my life to Piso’s Cure.” He had bronchitis. 
Messrs. Crum & Bro,, Cook’s Mills, Ills., say that 
“Piso’s Cure for consumption sells readily, and is giving 
universal satisfaction.” (Com. 





powdered form, Delicious, economical, 
ja a 10 varieties. Rich and nowe 
ishing. Depvt, 75 Warren Street, N.Y. 


mE ee "dyspeptic or constipated, should ad- 
dress, with two stamps and history of case for 
~~ S Ww. om a 8 DISPENSARY MEDICAL ‘ASSOCIATION, 
u suffalo, N ° 


SHORTHAND 


personally. Situations 
petent. Send for circular. 





Writing fee 
taught by mai 

rocured for pupils when com- 
V.G. CHAFFEE,Oswego, N.Y. 


The Family Wash Blue. 
or sale by Grocers. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


BARLOW'S 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 





TO CONSUMERS OF 


REFINED SUGAR. 


In consequence of the wide-spread belief in the con- 
tinued adulteration of Refined Sugar, the Boston Sugar 
Refinery has decided to protect the reputation it has 
acquired during fifty years of business, by providing its 
customers and the public with unquestioned guar- 
antees of the Cy! of its product. At large expense 
it has arranged that the official chemist of the State of 

Massachusetts shall test the contents of each package 
bearing its brand, and his stamped certificate that it is 

e from all adulteration will be found on each 
barrel; and further to prevent tampering with its con- 
tents, a paper, label with the words ‘‘Guaranteed 
Pw Sugar” will be pasted across each head. By 
adopting these means the Boston Sugar Refiner 
is satisfied that the Sug ‘ar of bene a. reach 
the consumer in its or _ purity. 

on, January, 








THIS ae represents a new knife and fork plated 

with a new composition, which is warranted to last 
as long as the very best silver plate, and to look as well 
after three months use. No need of gcouring any more, 
Will send 1 dozen knives, and 1 dozen forks by mail, 
ostpaid, on receipt of $3.00,—a pr ice unheard of before 
or good, substantial plated cutlery 

DELL CO! MPANY. ‘Antrim, N. H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 





INDIGO BLUE 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


151 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, I11., 

2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton, $60; The 

Little Detective, $3. Send for Price List. 
All Scales Warranted. Special terms to Dealers. 


Or Choice Embossed Pictures 25 cts. 100 Fine 
Mie) 2ects. 100 Large Decalcomanie 25 cts; 300 small 
cts. 15for Silk 25 cts. 125x7 Chromos 25cts. 2 Sure 
prise Bouquets 25cts. 20 Xmas Cards 25cts. All for 
1.50. Any five $1.00. Stamps taken. Catalogue free. 
WALLACE PHELPS & Co., 124 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LINEN GLACE! i 


(Pronounced Glassa “ne plus ultra” Starch 
Polish. So recognized he Fy leading Laundries, Hotels, 
and best Housekeepers in the land. It prevents all 
Sticking, Blisteriug or Breaking. Ask your grocer for it. 
Office, 86 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Ss 
BEAD EDGE 
+CUFES: 
| ALWAYS GIVE 
SATISFACTION 
THE BEST MADE 


MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. 


A Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic Needle 
Work, aa ton Embroidery, Worsted Cross Stitch 
Embroidery Directions for making numerous kinds of 
Crochet and Knitted Work, ye and_ Instructions 
for making Ladies’ Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Fan 
Pin Cushion, Whisk a Holic r, Splasher, Banner | 
Lamp Shade, Tidy, Mat, € Leaf Lace, C) 
Persian, South Ke: Cetgton: am jes ‘ fo Trish, Tent, 
Star, Satin, Hem and Feather Stitches, Designs for Pi- 
ano Cov er,Cat’ 's Head in South Kensington Stitch, etc.,ete. 
We will send this book by mail for twelve 3-ct. stamps. 
4 books for $1. . F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box 




















PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASE, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can ad carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their indiv ‘duality’ = writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 








OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 


Roya! Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 


Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfac-| 
tery Toilet Articles in the world. 





ross Stitch, | 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Made of the best material, by 
the most skilled workmen, ex- 
pressly for road use. “Colum- 
bias” are the favorite with 
riders, and their superiority in 
beauty, structure and finish, is 
acknowledged by all. Send 3c 
stamp for 24 page catalogue with 
price lists and full information. 


THE POPE M’F’G CoO., ; 
597 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY "NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yield 
Teadily to every movement of the 
Wearer, the mos 
FITTING and comfortable cor- 
set ever made is secured. 
Is Approved by the Bost Physicians. 
For ale by all leading deaiers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.50. 
Manufactured only by 
a CHICAGO CORSET CO.,, Chicago, Tl, 


An 
‘amu REFUNDED Foy, HARMON &CO., New Haven, Ct 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DIsEASEs, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILiousNEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FEvERs. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. marvel of perity. 
strength, "ond wholesomeness. yx. economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of K+ wet. short weight, alum or 

hosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
snes Ro YAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 











“GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY” 
for all scrofulous and virulent blood-poisons is specific. 
By druggists 











NO COORDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





